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ILLUSTRATION FROM THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 
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BUFFALOES IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER. MATTERS 


NE of the largest buffalo herds in the 

world is that in Blue Mountain Park— 

often referred to as the Corbin game 
preserve—in Newport, New Hampshire. There 
are nearly a hundred animals in the herd, fine 
specimens of the noble beasts that once roamed 
the great plains of the West in countless thou- 
sands but that have now disappeared from 
those haunts forever. There are also many 
deer and elk in the park. A few weeks ago the 
owners of the preserve invited a large party 
of guests from various cities to take part in a 
winter carnival. One of the sports was a deer 
drive—not to kill, but to round up as many as 
possible of the deer and force them into a large 
-inclosure. The participants had some exciting 
experiences. After seyeral hours’ tramping 
they had thirty deer and five elk in the in- 
closure. The deer drive gave opportunity for a 
long snowshoe tramp. There was also a tobog- 
gan slide a mile long, and hockey games and 
other sports afforded a variety of diversion. 
But nothing roused more interest than the 
great herd of buffaloes; now in comfortable 
winter quarters. S 


HE cities of Massachusetts at the elec- 

tion last November without exception 

voted favorably on a measure that permits 
them to establish schools of agriculture. The 
measure is the result of study that the State 
Board of Education and 'the Homestead Com- 
mission have been giving to the problem of 
unemployment and congestion in the cities. It 
is not so much a ‘‘back-to-the-farm’’ movement 
as it is an attempt to attract to the country 
a portion of the immigrants, who would be 
better |off there than in the large cities. It is 
an attempt to carry to the heads of families, 
on a broader scale, the instruction that chil- 
dren get in cultivating school garden plots. 

The proposed schools will hardly be a part 
of the existing school system. They will re- 
quire the use of a farm, or at least of plots of 
land of considerable size; but the friends of 
the plan urge that it will not be a serious finan- 
cial burden, since the garden products that 
are raised on the farm will be worth something. 
The new enterprise cannot give the immigrant 
all the education that he will need to make 
him an ideal hired man for a New England 
farmer, but it will help him a little; and, most 
important of all, it is expected that it will 
influence him to leave the crowded city and to 
take steps to become the owner and cultivator 
of land on his own account. 

Will the immigrants take advantage of the 
plan? Not long ago agents of the State Board 
of Education made a canvass of five hundred 
typical immigrant families of the North End 
and West End of Boston. They report that 
two hundred of the families, having in all a 
thousand children, expressed a desire, or at 
least a willingness, to receive agricultural in- 
struction with a view to living on farms. The 
figures are significant, although of course it is 
easy to impute too much significance to them. 
But the experiment is well worth making. 


S 


HE leading position that Maine statesmen 

occupied in Washington a quarter of a 

century ago is well shown by an incident 
that Mr. Walter Emerson, now a Boston news- 
paper man, describes in his Latchstring to 
Maine Woods and Waters. The incident shows 
how Maine increased its political power by its 
habit of keeping its members of Congress in 
oftice for long terms. 

One day, when Mr. Emerson was sitting in 
the office of the Speaker of the House, then 
the Hon. Thomas B. Reed of Maine, an 
eminent Virginian was shown in. ‘*Who’s 
running this government, anyway ?’’ the Vir- 
ginian exclaimed with assumed indignation. 

‘*Be calm, John,’’ answered Mr. Reed with 
the twinkle in his eyes and the twang in his 
voice that the world had come to know so 
well. ‘‘The great and the good and the wise 
are running the country.’’ 

‘*Well, the great and the good and the wise 





must all live in Maine, then,’’ continued the 
Virginian. ‘‘I came up here once on business 
with the Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine from 
Maine. Now I call to pay my respects to the 
acting Vice President, Mr. Frye from Maine. 
I wish to consult the leader of the United 
States Senate, Mr. Hale from Maine. I would 
talk over a tariff matter with the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Dingley 
from Maine. There is a naval bill in the House 
in which I am much interested. I have to see 
Chairman Boutelle from Maine. I want an 
addition to a public building in Richmond. I 
find the chairman of that committee is Mr. 
Milliken from Maine. And here I am in the 
presence of the great Speaker of the greatest 
parliamentary body in the world, Mr. Reed 
from Maine. ’’ 

‘*Yes, John,’’ said Mr. Reed, ‘‘the great, 
the good and the wise. The country is safe. If 
you had had business with the Supreme Court 
of the United States, you would have found 
that the Chief Justice is Melville W. Fuller, a 
native of Maine. And if you should call on the 
head of our great Life Saving Service, you 
would find him a native of Maine, Sumner I. 
Kimball. And so on. Come, let us go to lunch, 
John.’’ e 


HE descendants of Col. John Moore, a 
soldier of the Revolutionary War who 


Bronchitis 
Influenza 
Whooping Cough 
Asthma 


give satisfaction. 


25c. 


A reliable, old-time remedy that should be near at hand in 
every home all the time and used promptly for the above 
and kindred ailments. Your druggist will refund the 
purchase price of one bottle of either size should it fail to 


THE LESTER H. GREENE CO., Montpelier, Vermont 
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settled in Norridgewock, Maine, in 1780, 
have a good bear story that is always told at 
family reunions. The story does not concern 
the brave soldier who commanded a New 
Hampshire company at Bunker Hill, but his 
daughter Olive who became the wife of Dea- 
con Thomas Steward of the town of Canaan, 
Maine. 

One day, soon after her marriage, Mrs. 
Steward was left alone in the log cabin that 
was her home, a mile through the forest 
from her nearest neighbor. She was spinning 
by the open door when her eye caught sight 
of a big bear lumbering along on the other 
side of the little clearing into the corn patch. 
The corn was just ‘‘in the milk,’’ the time 
when it best suits a bear’s taste, and Mrs. 
Steward knew that with what he would eat 
and what he would trample down the bear 
would do serious damage. There was no 
weapon in the cabin, but Mrs. Steward had 
too much courage and resourcefulness to let 
that trouble her. 

She remembered that she had heard that 
bears are very fond of rum and molasses, and 
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Schools, Colleges 


and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indi- 
cate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to 
its location. 
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Indian Meal and Wheat Flour, Self-Rising. 


For griddle cakes and corn rolls Automatic 
Flour beats anything you ever used. We want 
you to try it and will send by parcel post a 


Full Sized Package 


20 cts. 


and your grocer’s 
name. 20c. is the reg- 
ular retail price. 


AUTOMATIC 
FLOUR CO. 




















she bethought herself of the supply of both | 00} 00) e099 emo} peggy meg + 


that her log-cabin home, like every other New | ¢ ar m For ; 
England household of that period, had on 'S gent Ca ps Girls | 


hand. Accordingly, she mixed generous por- | 
tions of the rum and molasses in an earthen 
dish, and, while the bear was busy with his 
feast of juicy corn, she slipped quietly round | = 
the field and placed the dish where the breeze 
would carry the scent in his direction. 
The plan worked perfectly. The dish was | = 
hardly in place when the bear raised his nose 
and sniffed the air. Then he made a bee line 
toward the dish and promptly lapped up its 
contonta to the inst drop. ‘Them he compesed | § dis tieste reacties brace | 
himself for a nap on the spot, and was soon | = Sports, Horseback Riding and Driving, Arts and ; 
so deep in a drunken stupor that he did not Crafts, Nature Study, Dramatics, Singing and Danc- 





: Peterboro, N.H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. ; 
j Two camps, Seniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13 : 
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wake or stir when Mrs. Steward bound him b pageant. Twilight singing on the lake. Safety and 3 
with ropes and a small chain to a tree that health our first consideration. In spite of greater 
3 expense our rates are not increased. 

stood close by. When Mr. Steward came home | | For illustrated booklet address \ 
at night the bear was still there, although | = THE SECRETARY, 12 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. = 
beginning to struggle to get free. Mr. Steward | eentepenenthe $600 qummm $44 comms $44 we 
promptly shot him. 
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‘to mount birds and ani- 
eg? mals. Make a Collection for future stu- 
to dos Lote of Bunt BARN MONES 
0 do: o} n 
A SAD CASE mounting specimens for friends,or make 


j dandy presents. Illustrated Catalogue 
: “and letters from students FREE. Send 

j= im for SPECIAL OFFER to first 200 read- 
’ ers who write. DO IT NOW. Be the 
first in your town to KNOW 


cs HAT are you crying for, little man?’ 
asked a Washingtonian of a youngster. ‘ : 
‘*My brother’s lost his new hat,’’ | Mounting a Hawk Mighty interesting! (Established Tous.) 

was the tearful explanation, says Harper’s | TAXIDERMY, 


Magesine. Box 200, WATERVILLE, MAINE 
‘‘But, surely,’? expostulated the benevolent | UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


one, ‘‘you needn’t cry about it.’’ | Summer Term—June 25-August 3. Courses in Chem- 








: . | istry, Economics and Sociology, Education, English, French, Ger- 
This failed to comfort the boy in tears. ‘‘I | man, ee Latin, Hathematien, He tga Spanish. Climate 

» ° ° a unsurpassed for summer work. Fo Netin giving full inf i 
was wearin’ it when he lost it,’’ he explained. | address The Dean of the College of Arts & Sciences, Orono, Me. 











SATIN GLOSS 
¢ Liquid Stové Polish 


Does away with all the mess and dust 
that you usually associate with stove 
polishing and makes blacking your 
stove a pleasure. Doesn’t have to be 
shaved nor mixed up; simply shake 
and it’s ready touse. Imparts a 
thin, hard, brilliant lustre 
that lasts. Does not fill 
up the pores of the iron. 
One Application Turns Red 
Stove Lids Black. 
Screw-Top Cans 
15 Cents 
Don’t black your stove in the old, 
crude way another day, but ask 


your dealer for Satin Gloss, 
the improved stove polish. 


fame GLOSS POLISH CO. 










PORTLAND, ME. 


RABBITS 


Tells all you want to know about Rabbits. 
Our book: “The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit” by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Sixth edi- 
tion, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much 
improved. Price 25 cts. with sample copy 
of the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
containing Belgian Hare Department. 


Poultry Advocate, Dept. 251, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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or information about Sd collection. 125 diff. stamps 
for10c, BROOKLINE STAMP CO., Box 87, Coolidge Cor., Mass. 
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N undersized, thin, almost 
A starved-looking young girl 
with hazel eyes and a mass 
of very yellow hair that much 
curling on heated iron had made 
rough and untidy looking stood 
behind one of the bargain coun- 
ters in a department store in one 
of the busiest cities of the East. It was a hot 
day in August; the air of the place was very 
close ; there were dark circles that were almost 
hollows under the girl’s eyes, and, although 
it was not yet eleven o’clock, she looked 
ready to drop from fatigue. 

Her counter was in a conspicuous position ; 
a strong odor of perfumery, sachet powder 
and various essences revealed the nature of 
her wares. A stout commercial traveler, mak- 
ing a periodical visit to the store, paused to 
chat with various clerks on his way to the 
office; he noticed the girl at the perfume 
counter, and looked at her, puzzled. It was 
not that she was new since his last visit— 
there was a succession of new salesgirls here ; 
it was not that she looked so frail, so young 
or so pretty ; but she reminded him strongly 
of some one he knew, —or had seen, —where ? 

‘*Talcum powder, sir?’’ the girl asked. 
‘*Toilet water — Harnett’s violet — marked 
down to twenty-nine cents just for to-day. ’’ 

When he heard her voice, he suddenly re- 
membered. 

‘*No, not to-day,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t want 
anything, but say! I couldn’t help stopping, 
you look so much like a young lady I saw 
up in the country last week. Any of your 
folks got red hair—the pretty sort?’’ 

‘**T haven’t any folks,’’ said the girl briefly ; 
but the shrewd salesman saw that she had 
started at his question and that her eyes were 
full of wistfulness. 

‘Well, now, that’s singular, ’’ he remarked, 
‘*for d’ye know I saw a red-haired young | 
lady, pretty as a picture, all dressed up in 
brown linen that went well with her com- | 
plexion, in a good-sized store in a place | 
called Wenham. Ever hear of Wenham ?’’ 

‘*T might have seen it in a paper—railway 
accident or fire,’’ she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

‘*It’s a pretty place. Well, the reason I 
took such particular notice of this young 
lady, she was sort of scrappin’ with a big 
fat girl that could have laid out two of her 
and yet seemed shy of her. The red-haired 
girl’s voice was as like yours as could be, 
and she looked out of her eyes as you do; 
but she was taller and not so thin.’’ 

‘*In a store—was she working ?’’ the girl 
asked almost with horror in her voice. | 

‘*Workin’—I like that! My dear, she was | 
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*“ SURE!" CRIED ANNA GRATEFULLY 


Ten 


buyin’ silk for an evenin’ gown, the 
best messaline at two and a quarter 
per.’’ 

‘*Did she seem—rich ?’’ The girl’s 
eyes were round with wonder. 

‘*She was dressed to kill, and she passed 
over her greenbacks as if she had a plenty 
more, ’’ he said, greatly pleased at his keenness 
in noticing the resemblance. ‘‘Funny name, 
the young lady had, ’’ he observed. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have credited my two ears only the fat girl 
called her by it a number of times. ’’ 

‘*‘What was her name, please?’’ she asked 
eagerly. 

‘*Tell me what letter it begins with, and if 
you’re right I’ll tell you the whole,’’ proposed 
the salesman, with a shrewd little smile. 

“ec R. ” 

‘*Right you are. R stands for right and also 
for Rusty, which was the name the fat girl 
called her by.’’ 

Anna Miller had her pay envelope in her 
pocket. At her little hall bedroom in the lodg- 
ing house she had four dollars more that by 
going without luncheons she had saved for 
a lace hat. Altogether she could just scrape 
together enough to buy a ticket to Wenham. 

She left the store at noon, went to her room 
and packed her pitifully few belongings in a 
pasteboard box. Then she went directly to the 
station. She had only fifty cents left after 
buying her ticket, and she had never meant to 
go home until she could return in fine clothes 
with a pocketful of money; but then, she had 
taken it for granted that her father would 
| always be poor. Now that he had somehow 
| ‘struck it rich,’’ she was more than ready to 
give over her pitiful struggle and to let him 
take care of her. 

On the journey she beguiled her weariness 


| and hunger by musing upon Rusty. To think 
| of the funny, homely, red-haired child she had 
left turned into a pretty, stylish young lady | 


who bought evening gowns! What a temper 
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“BUT HOW IN THE WORLD DID YOU KNOW?” 


REUBENS PORTION 
By — Gray 


second time to the dry-goods store 
in Wenham —and this time it stayed. 

As the days had passed, Rusty’s 
conscience had troubled her more 
and more until she could hardly eat 


or sleep. She showed the strain, and her father | 
and. mother became greatly worried about her | 


health. At last Seth Miller appealed to his 
oracle— Reuben. 

**T’d like to keep the only girl I have left,’’ 
he said dolefully. ‘‘And I seem to see her 
slipping away day by day.’’ 

Although Reuben was himself filled with 
consternation, he tried to reassure Mr. Miller. 
He told him that there was no chance of her 
going into a decline, and that she was prob- 
ably only worrying about the prize. And he 
promised to see what he could do. 

He set out that very afternoon to see Rusty, 
and in spite of his anxiety his heart grew light, 
for he had missed Rusty as never before. She 
had come to Miss Penny’s to tea twice a 
week, and he had usually seen her between 
times; but of late he had often hesitated to 
seek her out. The knowledge that she con- 
sidered him as old and sedate and perhaps 
heavy had often held him back when he was 
longing to see her; but somehow when she 
was at Miss Penny’s he scarcely thought about 
that. It would not be many days now before 
she would be back, and he was to see her 
this afternoon! 

As he approached the Millers’ house, he saw 
her ahead of him, evidently returning from an 
errand. He overtook her, carried her package 
back to the house for her, and then they walked 
down the Wenham road to the bridge. The 
Millers were moving into South Hollow the 
next day but one, and Rusty felt that there 
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Six 





might not be another chance to visit the | 


river. 

She certainly looked pale and worn and 
seemed quiet and subdued ; but when he asked 
whether she should be glad to begin school 


she had had! Well, getting rich would be good again, she was almost fierce in her eager- 
for that. However, she must still have some! ness. In truth, the girl believed that only in | 
remnant of her temper, for the traveling sales- hard study could she ever regain her peace of | and lodgings in a distant city, without a 


man had said that she was ‘‘scrapping’’ with 
| the fat girl. How funny he was! 

On the same day that Anna Miller was 
speeding hopefully toward home it happened 
that the silk stuff that the traveling sales- 
man had seen Rusty purchase went back a 
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ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


Reuben, if I only could!’? And 
to his amazement she wrung her 


hands. 

‘‘Why, Rusty, I didn’t know 
you cared like that!’’ he said 
wonderingly. 

‘*T don’t,’? Rusty answered 
drearily. 


She stopped short. Leaning against the 
bridge, she dropped her head a moment on 
the top of the parapet. Then she raised a 
white face full of misery. 

**T never cared like this before, Reuben,’’ 
she admitted, ‘‘but now something — I’ve 
done something that makes me feel that if 
I don’t get it I shall always be wretched. 
It won’t seem nearly so bad if I get it. Reu- 
ben, tell me, do you think that having the 
result come out well ever makes a wrong 
action right?’’ 

‘*Not for the one that does it,’’ he replied 
without hesitation. ‘‘ But, Rusty, I don’t 
believe you’ve done any such thing.’’ 

Then Rusty related the story of the opal 
silk. Reuben understood better than she had 
believed he could—better than anyone else 
eould have understood. Just confessing to 
him was a relief; and although he did not 
make light of the situation, he did not seem 
to think it hopeless. 

‘*TIf only they would take it back!’’ she 
said. 

Reuben considered. ‘‘Let me have it. I 
know Mr. Gorham a little, and I’ll see 
him. It’s no harm to try, as long as you 
say there’s enough cut off to make anyone a 
dress ?’’ 

“*Tf they’re not too awfully fat. O Reuben, 
if you would!’’ she cried eagerly. Then she 
sobered. ‘‘But I ought not to let you. It’s 
such a horrid thing to have to do, and espe- 
cially for a boy.’’ 

‘*T don’t mind. If Mr. Gorham doesn’t 
think it’s fair, he needn’t do it. I shan’t urge 
him.’’ 

They returned to the house and Rusty 
threw the box out the window to him. It 
was nearly a week, however, before he had 
a chance to go to Wenham with it. For two 
days he helped the Millers to move; then 
Miss Penny had an attack of rheumatism, 
and he did not want to leave her. And thus 
it happened that he went to Wenham on the 
day on which Anna Miller had left her work 


by-your-leave or a good-by, and turned her 


‘*You know, Rusty, I believe you’ll get the | face toward home. 


scholarship, ’’ he declared, ‘‘for you’re so much 


Reuben had no trouble whatever at the 


more interested in school and in our studies | store. People liked Reuben at first sight ; and 


than Mabel is. ’’ 
**Oh, do you think I can?’’ she cried. 


| although Mr. Gorham, one of the firm, was 
“QO | not a particularly kind-hearted or obliging 
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man, he was glad to do Reuben a favor. So 
he took the purchase back, and would not 
even accept Reuben’s offer to be responsible 
for the silk if it should remain unsold after a 
reasonable time. 

Reuben was fond of walking, and had driven 
to-day only at Miss Penny’s suggestion that 
the pony needed exercise; but he exclaimed 
several times that evening to Miss Penny that 
it had been a lucky suggestion. For just as 
he had crossed the railway track on his way 
home he saw, a little distance ahead, some one 
whom he supposed to be Rusty, carrying a 
large package. He wondered how she had come 
over and why she should have kept her coming 
a secret. He had left her at the new house 
half an hour before he had started, and she 
had said nothing of any errand. She must have 
driven over with some one. 

Perceiving that the box she carried was 
heavy, he hurried after her. He gained upon 
her rapidly until he reached the foot of the 
long hill, and there he had to let the pony 
choose its own gait—and that gait was as slow 
as a horse could go and yet move. Before the 
pony reached the top of the hill, the girl had 
disappeared from view. 

Then Reuben suddenly realized that she 
wore a dress he had never seen before, bright 
blue, with shorter skirts than she had worn 
for a year. Moreover, she must have put up 
her hair, for there had been 
no sign of the thick red plait 





Mabel Graham! And he could not pretend 
that he overtook her and was only driving 
her to her aunt’s. He would have turned in 
below the academy had he been going to the 
Mudge place. He was parading by the Millers’ 


new home with Mabel just to make her mad! 
He was the hatefulest boy she had ever known, 
—the very hatefulest,—and she wished that 
she might never see him again! 

TO BE CONTINUED 


COACH QUIGLEY CODE 
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N the day that 
QO Crab Phillips was 
graduated from 
Colgrove High School he announced that next 
fall he should enter St. Vincent’s College. As 
Phillips had been the star shortstop of the 
Colgrove baseball team for three years, it was 
natural that his announcement should be 
printed in a good many of the newspapers 
throughout the state. Quigley, the St. Vincent’s 
coach, saw it on one of the sporting pages. - 
‘*Crab Phillips, ’? mused Quigley. ‘‘He’s the 
young world-beater of a shortstop Clark wrote 
me about. So he’s coming here, is he? Guess I’1] 
stop off at Colgrove on my way upstate to-mor- 
row and have a talk with Clark about him.”’’ 
Quigley arrived at Clark’s home early the 
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Ks 
before the opening game 
SD with Sherman something 
happened that proved 
that Clark’s warning had not been groundless. 
Toward the end of a hard-fought practice 
game, little Pete Perkins, the ‘‘varsity’’ centre 
fielder, came up with the bases full and went 
out on three called strikes. Later, in the dress- 
ing room, Pete remarked that the umpire 
needed ‘‘a pair of glasses. ’’ 
‘*That last one missed the plate a foot and 
a half,’’ he declared. 
‘‘Why didn’t you tell him so?’’ demanded 
Phillips. 
‘*Because I didn’t see how that would do 
any good,’’ said Pete, with some scorn. 
‘*You could have raised a row about it, 








Phillips was off like a shot. Quigley held 
his breath. Old hand at the game though he 
was, a play like this never failed to set his 
heart to thumping. If the batter did what 
he was supposed to do,—if he met the ball 
and hit it anywhere inside the foul lines, — 
Phillips had a fair chance of scoring. If he 
did not — 

But the batter did. Bringing his bat up in a 
careful half swing, he sent a sizzling grounder 
down to second. The second baseman could 
have made an out at first with ease, but he tried 
instead to get Phillips at home. The play was 
close. It was so close that Quigley had not the 
slightest idea whether the boy was safe until 
he saw Hendrie wave him out. 

Evidently Phillips was unaware of the deci- 
sion, for when he got up he was grinning 
broadly. 

‘‘What are you so happy about ?’? demanded 
the catcher. ‘*Didn’t you hear the umpire call 
you out??? 

‘“*You have to touch a fellow to put him 
out,’? said Phillips. ‘‘ Hendrie did call a 
pretty fierce one on me a while ago, but he 
wouldn’t —’’ 

‘‘Ask him, then, if you don’t believe me.’’ 

‘Certainly I’ll ask him. How about it, 
Hendrie? You called me safe, didn’t you?’’ 

**T called you out,’’ said Hendrie. 

‘‘Out?’? echoed Phillips. He took a step 
backward, raised his hands 
to his hips and stared in- 





hanging below her waist. 
What did it mean? Was she 
trying to disguise herself 
as well as to conceal her 
errand ? 

She was not in sight when 
he cleared the brow of the 
hill. Hastening on, he pres- 
ently saw a spot of blue at 
the roadside and, drawing 
nearer, was startled to see 
that the girl was sitting 
down. It was not like Rusty 
to stop to rest ; but of course 
she was tired after the mov- 
ing, which she had super- 
vised entirely. And her box 
seemed very heavy. 

‘*Rusty!’? he called out 
eagerly as he came up to 
her. 

Not until she looked up 
did he discover that it was 
not Rusty at all, but a 
smaller, thinner girl with 

‘frowsy yellow hair, who 
still looked amazingly like 
the other. In a flash it came 
to Reuben that she must be 
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credulously. ‘‘Out? Why, 
you’re crazy! He didn’t 
even touch me! I slid round 
behind him and he missed 
me by a yard!’’ 

‘*He touched you, all 
right,’’ said Hendrie with 
decision. ‘‘He slapped the 
ball on just above the ankle 
when you threw your leg 
out, and he slapped it on 
good and hard.’’ 

‘*You talk like a chump!’’ 
cried Phillips. ‘‘He missed 

~ me clean. It’d be larceny— 
grand larceny—if you took 
this run away from us!’’ 
Phillips was studying law, 
and, like many other law 
students, he seldom lost a 
chance to use a high-sound- 
ing legal phrase. ‘‘I tell 
you,’’ he persisted, ‘* you 
can’t call me out!’’ 

‘*T was under the impres- 
sion,’’ said Hendrie, ‘‘that 
I had already called you 
out. If there’s any doubt 








the lost elder sister. And 
the boy’s heart leaped in 
unselfish joy. 

‘*Aren’t you Anna Miller?’ he asked, rais- 
ing his cap and jumping out. ‘‘If you’ll get 
into the carriage, I’ll take you home. I’m 
going right near there. I’m Reuben Cart- 
wright, a friend of your family’s. ’’ 

‘*Sure!l’’ cried Anna gratefully. ‘‘But how 
in the world did you know?”’ 

Reuben explained as he helped her into 
the carriage, and Anna reflected that, since 
this was the second stranger to be struck by the 
resemblance between her and her sister, it must 
indeed be strong. 

‘*Rusty must have grown good-looking, ’’ she 
remarked, patting her yellow hair compla- 
cently; and Reuben could not help laugh- 
ing. 

Anna laughed, too. ‘‘My goodness, don’t tell 
her I said that,’’ she begged, ‘‘for she used to 
be a regular little spitfire! I suppose she still 
tee 

‘*Oh, nol’? Reuben assured her. 

‘““That’s good news. And so pa is rich?’’ 
she observed. ‘‘If I’d sent him word I was 
coming, would he have had a brass band out 
to meet me?’’ 

Somewhat apprehensive, Reuben tried to set 
before her the true extent of the Millers’ 
prosperity. He knew the relief and joy that 
her return would bring to her parents, and 
he feared that when she saw her extrava- 
gant expectations disappointed she might do 
or say something to lessen the happiness of the 
family. 

But the girl was sharp and very good- 
natured, and, reading Reuben’s doubt, she 
made sundry humorous remarks about what 
constituted wealth in her mind. For to-night, 
she declared, nothing in the world seemed so 
grand as the thought of a ‘‘square’’ meal. It 
seemed to her at the moment that she had 
never had such a thing. She could almost eat 
grass like Methuselah or Habakkuk or who- 
ever the old fellow was. And, although she 
was so faint that she could hardly sit erect, 
she laughed gayly. 

There was a chill in the air when they 
were passing over the flats between Farleigh 
and South Hollow, and so Reuben took out 
his ulster and wrapped it about her. The 
coat was blue and large, and gave Anna a 
bulk that was quite misleading. 

Rusty, at the grocer’s, saw Reuben going 
by with this large, blonde girl in blue, and 
believed it to be Mabel Graham. 

Fierce anger seized her. Reuben riding with 





next evening. Clark greeted him cordially. 
Long ago, in the East, they had attended rival 
schools, and now that one was athletic director 
at St. Vincent’s and the other director at a 
famous high school in the same state they had 
become steadfast friends. 

‘*About this boy Phillips,’’ said Quigley, 
when they were seated in Clark’s den. ‘I 
need a good shortstop as bad as I need any- 
thing on earth. I haven’t had a good one since 
I lost Pembrook. Is. it true that -Phillips is 
coming to St. Vincent’s next year?’’ 

Clark nodded. ‘‘He meant to go East,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I persuaded him to change his 
mind.’’ 

‘*What was his batting average this season ?’’ 

‘Three hundred and fifty ; and his fielding 
average was nine hundred and eighty-five. In 
the thirteen games we played, he stole twenty- 
seven bases. He also figured in more double 
plays than any other high-school player in the 
state. ’’ 

‘*Whew!’’ said Quigley. ‘‘ Considerable 
record, that. Hasn’t he any defects at all?’’ 

‘*He’s got one,’’ admitted Clark, with a 
frown.. ‘‘You’ve heard his nickname, haven’t 
you? Well, they gave him that nickname be- 
cause it describes him exactly. He’s a born 
crabber, if there ever was one. ’? 

“*T like a player to be aggressive,’ said 
Quigley, ‘‘but of course if he carries it too 
far — 

‘*That’s just it. He does carry it teo far. If 
a play is close and the decision goes against 
him, he pretty nearly tears the grand stand 
down. He’s been getting by with it here all 
right, but the sort of umpires you fellows have 
won’t stand for much of that stuff.’’ 

The next day Quigley wrote Phillips a note 
congratulating him on his choice of college. 
Then he dismissed the boy from his mind. 
With the football season coming on in Septem- 
ber, he had other things to worry about. Not 
until he called out the baseball candidates in 
February did he again think of the Colgrove 
shortstop. 

Phillips proved to be a big, heavy-shouldered 
fellow, dark of skin and darker of hair. He 
proved, too, to be every bit the player that 
Clark had declared him to be. Before the first 
week of practice was over, Quigley was certain 
of one thing: so far as the position of shortstop 
was concerned, his troubles were at an end. 

For a while he saw no signs of the crabbiness 
that Clark had mentioned. But a few days 





AS HE TURNED TOWARD FIRST, HE SAW THE BALL STREAK OUT TO THE LEFT OF THE PITCHER 


couldn’t you?’’ retorted Phillips. ‘‘ If it’d 
been me, I’d have kicked for a week.’’ 

The day of the Sherman game arrived. 
Phillips went in to get his first taste of college 
baseball. Quigley watched him quietly. His 
watching was soon rewarded. Coming to bat 
in the second inning, Phillips sent a hit crash- 
ing down past third base. It appeared to be 
good for two bases; but Hendrie, the freckled, 
sandy-haired fellow who was umpiring behind 
the plate, and who, incidentally, was the official 
St. Vincent umpire in all the conference games, 
ruled it a foul. 

The shortstop was still grumbling when, 
after finally striking out, he came back to the 
bench. 

‘Why did you let him get away with it?’’ 
asked Pete Perkins, with a grin. 

Phillips colored. ‘‘I won’t let him get away 
with it a second time, ’’ he promised. ‘‘I didn’t 
like to make too much trouble this early in 
the game, but he’d better not spring another 
decision like that on me.’’ 

The contest proved one-sided. Quigley’s men 
began to hit the opposing pitcher in the third 
inning, and by the end of the seventh the score 
stood 11 to 3 in their favor. 

But if the Sherman pitcher was easy for 
the St. Vincent’s team in general, he was 
anything but easy for Crab Phillips in par- 
ticular. Not once in those seven innings did 
the shortstop even get on base. He began to 
look discouraged. 

He was the first batter up in the eighth. 
Quigley, squatting in the coaching box behind 
third base, smiled as he saw him take his place. 
To judge from the boy’s expression, he meant 
to get a hit this time or die in the attempt. 
And he did get a hit—a clean single to left. 
Then he stole second base, and a sacrifice put 
him on third. 

Quigley plucked a blade of grass and chewed 
it thoughtfully. It seemed to him a favorable 
time to work the ‘‘squeeze play,’’ and he de- 
cided to try it. He cupped his hands about 
his mouth. 

‘*Another run, now!’ he called out. ‘‘An- 
other run! Let’s put the game on ice!’’ 

‘* Another run !’’—that was the signal. Quig- 
ley saw Phillips glance at him understandingly 
and then dance away from the bag. 

‘*Careful, there!’? warned the coacher at 
third, who also had heard the signal. ‘‘On 
your toes, but careful! Watch that pitcher! 
Watch him! Down with his arm, now—go/** 





about it, though, 1’1] do it 
again to make sure. You 
are out—out—o-u-t! Now, 
are you going to let us 
go ahead, or are you going to keep on kicking 
till you get yourself into trouble?’’ 

‘*You mean you’ll put me out of the game, 
do you? You act as if you thought I cared.’’ 

Hendrie took out his watch. 

‘*T’ll give you exactly thirty seconds to get 
to the bench, ’’ he said coldly. ‘‘If you’re not 
there then, out you go in a hurry.’’ 

‘* Put me out now, and save the thirty 
seconds. You might as well. I don’t intend 
to wm 

Just then Quigley touched the shortstop on 
the shoulder. 

‘*§-s-sh !’? he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s the use of 
raising a row about it? We don’t need the run. 
Come on over and sit down.’’ 

‘‘Why, you’d raise a row yourself, coach, if 
an umpire tried to put a rank decision like that 
over on you. You know you would.’’ 

‘*Phillips,’? said Quigley, ‘‘are you certain 
that it is such a rank decision? Hendrie was 
standing there with nothing to do but watch, 
and he should have seen it perfectly. Don’t 
you think it’s barely possible that you really 
were out??? 

But Phillips did not think so. He thought 
that he was being treated with high-handed, 
unparalleled injustice, and he did not hesitate 
to say as much. He did not hesitate to say a 
great deal more, in terms that left little doubt 
of his meaning. 

Hendrie listened quietly, with his eyes on 
his watch. At last he glanced up. ‘*You’ve had 
your thirty seconds,’’ he announced. ‘‘Now, 
will you please get off the field?’’ 

‘*T will not,’’ Phillips promptly returned. 
‘You can’t put me off, either.’’ 

‘*T’m not going to try to. But if you’re here 
at the end of, say, another thirty seconds, your 
team will lose the game by default. ’’ 

‘*Think you can scare me, do you? You 
wouldn’t have the nerve to give them the game 
—not with us eight runs ahead.’’ 

His words were bold enough but his tone 
had lost a little of its assurance. The possibility 
of Hendrie’s forfeiting the game was something 
that he had not counted on. 

‘*You’d better go,’’ said Quigley; and his 
tone made that advice a command. ‘‘Whether 
you’ve been treated as badly as you think or 
not, we can hardly afford to lose the game over 
it. 99 

Phillips may have lacked respect for um- 
pires, but he did not lack it for his coach. 

‘SAll right,’’ he said. ‘‘I wasn’t out, and 
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no one can convince me that I was; but if 
you say go, of course I will do as you say.’’ 

The game lasted some twenty minutes 
longer. Neither side scored again. 

Quigley was the last one to reach the dressing 
room. He usually was the last, because he 
knew from experience that unless he waited 
to gather up the team’s paraphernalia it would 
not be gathered up. He supposed that Phillips 
would be gone, but in that he was mistaken ; 
Phillips was still there. 

As Quigley dropped down on a bench, the 
boy came over. 

‘*See anything of Hendrie outside?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘He usually comes in here to change 
his shoes. I shut up on the field when you told 
me to, but I’m waiting to finish telling him 
what I think of him. He can’t forfeit the game 
now.’’ 

‘* Rats, Phillips!’’ exclaimed the coach. 
**You’re not still worrying about that, are 
you??? 

‘‘What did you think—that I’d be ready to 
apologize to him, and tell him it was all my 
fault, and promise never to do it again?’’ 

Quigley was silent for a moment. ‘Then he 
said, ‘‘You’re registered in the law depart- 
ment, aren’t you, Phillips? Well, don’t they 
teach you something over there about a fellow’s 
being presumed innocent until he’s proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt to be guilty? You 
say that Hendrie robbed you of a run. All the 
proof you have is your belief that you saw 
the Sherman catcher miss you. Considering 
that you were flying through the air at the 
time, with your eyes probably half blinded 
with dust and your mind entirely occupied 
with your slide, do you honestly think that 
your belief is such very good proof?’’ 

“ec But aa 

‘*Anyhow, we won the game,’’ Quigley re- 
minded him. ‘‘Even if that decision had been 
different, we couldn’t have done any more. 
Why not forget about it?’’ 

Phillips did not reply at once, but sat scowl- 
ing at the floor. The coach began to think that 
his words were going to have some effect. Just 
then, however, Hendrie came into the room, 
and Phillips, looking up, saw him. His face 
reddened and he jumped to his feet. 

‘“‘Why not forget about it?’’ he repeated, 
raising his voice so that everyone there could 
hear him. ‘‘Why not forget about that decision ? 
Well, I certainly hope I can; but you don’t 
come across a decision as bad as that every 
day in the week, and I’m afraid it’s likely to 
stick in my memory.’’ 

Turning, he strode past the astonished 
Hendrie and out through the door. 

It was with some misgivings that Phillips 
reported for practice the following Monday. He 
had had a chance to think over Saturday’s 
altercation with a fair degree of clearness, and 
he was beginning to realize that his conduct 
would not add greatly to Quigley’s regard for 
him. He remembered that, whereas that last 
speech of his in the dressing room had been 
intended for Hendrie, it had been made in 
direct reply to the coach; Quigley might very 
well have thought his language highly imper- 
tinent, 

But Phillips need not have worried. Quigley 
greeted him in the same amiable way that he 
greeted everyone, made a remark about the 
weather, and asked him pleasantly whether 
he did not want to go over and bat to the 
outfielders until a game was started. Appar- 
Pi the affair was a closed chapter with 

iim. 

Phillips breathed easier. He ridiculed him- 

self for his fears. Very likely the coach had 
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THE PLAY WAS SO CLOSE THAT QUIGLEY HAD NOT THE SLIGHTEST IDEA WHETHER THE BOY WAS SAFE UNTIL HE SAW 


HENDRIE WAVE HIM OUT 


known all along that Hendrie was in the wrong 
and had only talked as he had for the sake of 
appearances. 

The week went by. Saturday brought an- 
other game. 

Phillips got along without trouble for an 
inning or two. Then Hendrie, who was the 
field umpire that day, called him out on a close 
play at second. The fracas of a week before 
was reacted almost in detail. Phillips protested 
the decision volubly, and Hendrie ordered 
him to the bench. Phillips refused to budge. 
Hendrie ordered him to leave the field and 
threatened to forfeit the game if he did not 
go. Phillips declared that he would stay there 
until doomsday—but Quigley interceded, and 
he left. 

After that, this performance came to be 
pretty nearly a common event. Only once in 
the next five games did the shortstop last the 
full nine innings. Not all of his trouble was 
with Hendrie ; he found the other umpires just 
as unreasonable. It became a joke with his 
team mates. 

‘*Well, Crab,’’ one of them would say before 
a game, ‘‘how long do you think we’ll have 
the pleasure of your company to-day ?’’ 

It was not much of a joke with Quigley, 
however. One night the coach came up to the 
boy’s room and had a talk with him. 

‘* You’re a fine shortstop, Phillips,’’ he 
said. ‘*‘I don’t mind admitting that you’re 
as good as Steve Pembrook was, and that’s 


But he did not look worried long. In the 
fifth inning his team began to do better. Capt. 
Durkee, the first man up, started the good 
work by rapping out a scorching single. The 
next batter walked. A sacrifice fly advanced 
them each a base, and big Don Blodgett, the 
nine’s ‘‘clean-up hitter,’’ strode to the plate 
swinging his bat eagerly. : 

Crab Phillips, who was next in the batting 
order, watched Blodgett dubiously. Wrinkling 
his forehead, he brooded over the possibility of 
his team mate’s hitting into a double play and 
ending the inning. 

To his astonishment, Blodgett did not try to 
make a long hit ; instead he tried—ineffectually 
—to bunt. 

‘*Why, what’s the idea?’’ he demanded of 
those on the bench. ‘‘ What’s he bunting 
for??? 

‘*He’s bunting,’’ said Quigley, ‘‘because I 
told him to.’’ 

‘*But—but we’ve got their pitcher going, 
and one safe hit would bring both runners in 
easy,’’ argued the boy. 

‘*Tt’s safer to bunt,’ replied Quigley. ‘‘Most 
any sort of a bunt will give Durkee a good 
chance to score. We’re three runs behind, and 
we can’t afford to take chances.’’ 

Phillips scowled. Like most heavy batters, 
he despised bunting. Very likely, he told him- 
self, Blodgett would push the ball straight into 
some one’s hands, and — 

But Blodgett got four balls and filled the 


saying a great deal; but you can’t be much | bases. 


help to the team if you are never going to be 
in the game more than an inning or two, can 
you??? . 

When Phillips went to bed that night he 


‘*Tt’?s up to you now, Phillips,’’ said Quig- 
ley. ‘‘Pick out one you like, and dump it down 
toward third.’’ 

Phillips got to his feet. Then he hesi- 


had made up his mind to hold himself in check | tated. 


for a while. Quigley’s words had awed him 
more than he would have cared to admit. What 
the other plainly meant was that, so long as 
he was forced to play the substitute shortstop 
most of the time any- 
way, he might conclude 





‘‘Why not let me hit it out, coach?’ he 
asked. ‘‘I might be able to tie up the score.’’ 
But Quigley shook his head. 
‘“*Time enough to try hitting it out when 
there are two down,”’ 
he said. 





to play him all of the 
time ; and Phillips cer- 
tainly did not want 
anything of that sort 
to occur. He decided to 
let the umpires alone, 
no matter how they 
treated him. 

And in the next game 
he did let the um- 
pires alone—for a time. 
Then, as the fight grew 
warmer, he gradually 
lost control of himself. 
There came a very 
close play, in which the 
decision was against 
him—and his good res- 
olution went flying. 

With affairs in that 
state, the Berkley game 








Phillips selected a 
bat and dragged it over 
to the plate. There he 
took it up and studied 
its small end thought- 
fully. 

‘*Humph!’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘ With a 
runner on every base, 
all I’m allowed to do 
is poke out a measly 
little bunt! Why, we 
may not have another 
chance like this in the 
whole game!’’ 

The pitcher took a 
lightning wind-up and 
threw. With a wary 
eye on the ball Phillips 
set himself. It was 
coming along shoul- 








came along. Berkley . 
and St. Vincent’s had 
been rivals from time 
immemorial. Whether 


“I—I DON'T KNOW, COACH. 
I MEANT TO BUNT” 


der - high, apparently 
headed straight for the 
centre of the plate. 
The boy grunted in 


either team had a chance for the conference | disgust. It was exactly the kind of ball he 


championship or not, their game never failed 
to rouse great interest. This year, however, 
both teams stood high in the percentage col- 
umn, so that the interest was even keener 
than usual. 

The first four innings went by quickly. 
Berkley scored three runs, one in the second 
and two in the third. St. Vincent’s, on the 
other hand, failed to get a man on base; 
and Quigley began to look worried. 





wanted. Oh, what could he not do to a ball 
like that! Why, he could — 

He never did know just how it happened. 
One moment he stood there mumbling to him- 
self about the absurdity of Quigley’s order, 
but not dreaming of disobeying it; then, 
the next thing he knew, he had braced him- 
self in his usual batting attitude and swung, 
with every ounce of his weight. 

There was a report like the crack of a 





teamster’s black-snake whip. Glancing over his 
shoulder as he turned toward first, he saw the 
ball streak out to the left of the pitcher. It 
looked like a safe hit for a moment—but for a 
moment only. Then, seemingly out of nowhere, 
Berkley’s second baseman appeared. He leaped 
high into the air, brought down the drive, 
and, swinging round, shot the ball like a bullet 
to third. Durkee was caught a dozen yards 
off the bag; and the St. Vincent’s team’s 
chance of scoring—in that inning, at least— 
was gone. 

So quickly had it all oceurred that Phillips 
was left a little dazed. Standing halfway be- 
tween first and home, he stared foolishly at 
his feet and tried to collect his scattered wits. 
For a moment he did not quite know how it 
had happened. 

Some one touched his arm. Turning, he 
found Quigley there beside him, and the ex- 
pression on the man’s face made him uncom- 
fortable. 

‘*Well, Phillips,’’ the coach said quietly, ‘‘if 
you’ve any explanations to make, you’d better 
make them.’’ 

‘“‘What—what do you mean?’’ stammered 
Phillips. 

**T guess you know. I told you to bunt, and 
you got up there and tried to knock the trade- 
mark off the ball. I’m used to having a little 
more attention than ‘that paid to my orders. 
Why did you do it?”’ 

Phillips swallowed with difficulty. 

**T—T don’t know, coach,’’ he faltered. ‘‘I 
meant to bunt.’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

*‘Oh, I guess it sounds fishy, all right; but 
it’s true. I didn’t have any more idea of hitting 
that ball out than I did of flying. It looked so 
easy, though, that I—I just forgot myself and 
slammed into it.’’ : 

Quigley was silent a moment. Phillips tried 
to remember when he had heard of the other’s 
leniency in the matter of discipline, but what 
came to his mind instead was the disturbing 
memory of two star football players whom the 
coach had summarily dismissed last fall for 
insubordination. 

**Look here, Phillips, ’’ said the coach. ‘* That 
day after your first rumpus with Hendrie, I 
reminded you of the rule of law that deems a 
person innocent until he’s proved beyond doubt 
to be guilty. You weren’t greatly impressed. 
At least, you didn’t act as if you were, and 
haven’t acted so since. Now, with the evidence 
against you a good deal stronger than it was 
against Hendrie, you switch round and ask me 
to recognize the rule you refused to recognize. 
What if I agree that you were right in refusing 
to recognize it, and judge this affair as you 
judged that??? 

Phillips had a feeling that everyone on 
the field had stopped dead still to listen to 
them. 

‘*However,’’ Quigley went on, ‘‘I haven’t 
any intention of agreeing that you were right. 
If you say you meant to bunt just now, but 
that you unconsciously did otherwise, I believe 
you. Your word is all that’s necessary, and— 
but you’d better get out to your place. They’re 
waiting for you.’’ 

Later in the game, when the St. Vincent’s 
team had put itself on the safe end of an 8 to 3 
score, an incident occurred that puzzled many 
of those who noticed it. Phillips was batting, 
and there were three balls and no strikes, 
when the pitcher put a fast ball across close to 
his knees. He let it pass, and the umpire called 
it a strike. ; 

‘Strike !’? repeated Phillips, swinging round 
like a flash. ‘‘Why, that wasn’t any relation 










































































BEESES SESS HESS 


to a strike! It —’? He broke off suddenly, | 
and stood hesitating. He glanced over at the 
bench. Then he grinned somewhat sheepishly. 


‘Oh, all right!’’ he said, stepping back to | 
the plate. ‘‘It looked like a ball to me, but 
I guess whatever you say goes.’’ 





THE DEMPSEY COW 
Gx Charles T. White 


VA 
EACON got that Dempsey 


| ) cow, didn’t ’e, Joey ?’’ 

The boy addressed as Joey 
was coming down the high steps of 
Fenton’s store, with a big brown- 
paper parcel under his arm and with a 
newspaper projecting from the pocket 
of his coat. He halted with a jerk, 
and turned a much-freckled face toward the | 
men who stood by the hitching rail. | 

‘*Yes, sir, —yes, sir, he did.’? When anyone | 
put a question to Joey he always stopped that | 
way, fixed the questioner with his eyes as if | 
he were aiming at a target, and then ‘‘shot | 
off’’ the answer with explosive emphasis. | 
‘*Yes, sir, we went after her last night.’’ 

‘*T always reckoned that Dempsey would 









us. To-morrow we’ll fix that fence 
behind the swamp lot, so that the 
cattle won’t get over it again. It’s 
said, you know, that good line fences 
make good neighbors, and I guess 
there’s some truth in it.’’ 

‘*But what use will it be to fix 
ours, Mr. Pettis, when there are 
places in his lying flat to the ground?’’ Joey 
had asked. ‘‘He won’t build ’em—you know 
he won’t.’’ 

‘‘Well, we’ll do our part, anyhow,’’ the 
deacon had replied. 

The fact that, after his return from the vil- 
lage that afternoon, Joey stopped in the yard | 
and took a prolonged and critical survey of | 
the Dempsey cow, showed plainly the channel | 






give in, if he got a price to suit him,’’ Steve | in which his thoughts were running. Tie 
Baldwin commented. ‘‘She stood an even hun- | Dempsey cow was a mild-mannered animal, 
dred the last I heard. S’pose likely the deacon | with a sleek, fawn-colored coat that betokened 


bettered that a little, didn’t ’e?’’ 

The boy nodded. ‘‘Yes, sir, I think he did. | 
‘They say she’s great for milk and butter.’’ | 

The last remark was lost in the rising dis- | 
cussion round the hitching rail. Joey did not | 
wait to listen; but as he trudged off toward | 
the shed where he had left the horse, a few 
sentences came to his ears. 

‘¢¢A fool and his money are soon parted,’ ”’ 
Silas Hempstead said, with a growl under his 
puffed-out lips. Joey recognized the growl 
without looking back. ‘‘ A cow is a cow—that’s 
my idee. Some are better, of course, and some 
not so good, but there ain’t a hundred 
dollars inside the hide of the best of ’em. 





| some Jersey blood in her; she blinked lazily 
at Joey, as if she were asking why she should 
be restricted to a diet of dry hay on such a 
bright and sunny day in June. 

‘‘She looks slick and nice,’’ Joey decided, 
stroking her shapely neck. ‘‘But a hundred 
dollars seems like an awful price to pay. I 
wonder if it’s so that big milkers do shrink up 
from one day to another. I wonder if Mr. 
Pettis knows about it.’’ 

The Dempsey cow had been making a local 
reputation for two years, but she laid no claim 





to princely pedigree; indeed, the reputation 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


These great milkers folks brag about! They 
give a big mess one day and shrink up the 
next. ’? 

‘*Shaved pretty close to the hundred mark 
on the offer you made for ’er, didn’t ye, 
Silas ?”? 

That was Baldwin’s good-natured, ban- 
tering voice, but it was the last remark 
Joey heard, for the laughter of the men 
drowned Silas Hempstead’s grumbling re- 
joinder, and Joey had already backed old 
Dunean out of the shed and started for 
home. 

For two years ‘‘the Dempsey cow’’ had 
been a familiar phrase on the lips of the 
farmers of the neighborhood, and Joey had 
frequently” heard them discuss her good 
qualities and comment on the price that 
Dempsey asked for her. A hundred dollars 
seemed an almost fabulous sum to Joey, 
and others thought it a large sum to ‘‘put 
into a cow.’’ That an animal so highly 
valued might prove false to her reputation 
by ‘‘giving a big mess one day and shrink- 
ing up the next’’ had never occurred to 
Joey before. And Steve Baldwin’s gibe was 
the first intimation he had had that Silas 
Hempstead—one of Deacon Pettis’s nearest 
neighbors, and the only troublesome one— 
had been slyly bidding for the Dempsey 
cow. 

A little less than three years before, a 
tattered, dust-covered urchin, with bristly 
red hair and an earnest, explosive manner 
of speech, had presented himself at the 
Pettis farmhouse and asked for supper and 
a night’s lodging. He told a pathetic story 
of childish years spent in a ‘‘home,’’ five 
months of ill treatment by a man who ‘‘took | rested chiefly on what Dempsey had said about 
him out on trial,’? a midnight flight, and | ‘‘big messes’? and ‘‘rich milk.’’ 
three weeks of aimless wandering on country | That same evening Joey stood beside Mr. 
roads. Deacon Samuel Pettis listened to the | Pettis and watched Mrs. Pettis measure the 
recital, put a few soft-spoken questions, sur- | ‘‘night’s milking’’ from the new cow. 
veyed the newcomer over his horn-bowed| ‘‘There’s eight quarts and that much over, ’”’ 
spectacles, nodded understandingly at Mrs. | she announced, tipping up the tin measure to 





Pettis, who nodded assentingly in response; | show the surplus. ‘‘I don’t know but what I 
and thus Joey Heath found a home. Perhaps | filled some of them a little full.’’ 
that partly accounted for Joey’s unflinching! ‘‘That’s as much as I expected,’’ Mr. Pettis 


could it be such a thing as—as anybody’s 
milking her in the field?’? Joey ventured to 
suggest. 

** Anybody??? Deacon Pettis put strong em- 
phasis on the ‘‘body,’’ as if that settled the 
matter at once and forever. ‘‘No, of course 
not. She may hold up her milk; some cows 
do.’ 

‘*You know what father always said, don’t 
you, Sam?’’ Mrs. Pettis put in. ‘‘He said 
that a heavy milker always had her good days 
and her poor ones. That’s why he never had 
much faith in them. He used to say that men 
who bragged about having a ‘great cow for 
milk’ showed the pail one day in the week, | 
and slipped round the back way into the house | 
the next. ’’ | 

‘I’ve heard the very same thing!’ Joey | 
broke out explosively. ‘‘The men down at | 
the store were talking about it one morning. 
Mr. Hempstead said a great milker was likely 
to shrink up—give a lot more one day than 
she did another. ’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ said Mr. Pettis. 
‘*That might be. It seems more reasonable to 
me, though, that the cow has been cropping 
some wild-cherry bushes round the fences. 
You take a look when you drive them down, 
Joey. Some cattle have a great hankering for 
that kind of rubbish. Take along the hatchet 
and cut down anything you see.’’ 

Joey found a single clump of chokecherry 
bushes at the farther end of the pasture, but 
there were no tracks in the soft ground round 
them, and he was convinced the cattle had not 
been there. Once more his suspicions turned 
in other directions, and not unnaturally they 
fastened on Silas Hempstead. 

‘*He wanted the Dempsey cow,’’ Joey rea- 
soned. ‘‘He’s bragged that she wasn’t worth 
the money Mr. Pettis paid for ’er. Don’t 
seem’s if he’d sneak into the pasture and 
milk ’er, but—but if this keeps up I’ll find 
out, if—if it takes a year. It wouldn’t be 
a mite of use saying any such thing to Mr. 











JOEY GASPED. IT WAS DEACON PETTIS 


Pettis. He’s so good himself he wouldn’t 
believe anyone did a mean trick if he saw 
it with his own eyes. ’’ 

After that morning the Dempsey cow ap- 
peared intent upon redeeming her reputation. 
The milk yield astonished even Mr. Pettis; and 
when the poundage of butter, churned sepa- 


| rately for a week, got abroad in the neighbor- 


hood through Mrs. Pettis it caused no little 
comment. Deacon Pettis was not given to 


loyalty to Deacon Pettis, and for the fact that | said in a satisfied tone. ‘‘She’s been off grass | boasting, but whenever the Dempsey cow was 


his heart fairly seethed with indignation as|now for twenty-four hours, and she’s in a 
he recalled Silas Hempstead’s remark about | strange place. I thought I’d keep her in the 
a ‘‘fool and his money. ’’ | yard a day or two, till she got wonted, but 
‘*He’d like to make folks think that,’’ Joey | she’s quiet. I’m going to turn her out with 
said to himself. ‘‘He’d—he’d do anything he | the others to-morrow. ’’ 
could to make it seem so. He’d do it all the| Joey felt reassured, and he felt even more 
quicker, too, ’cause he wanted ’er himself. | relieved the next evening, when the Dempsey | 
He’s just that kind of a man.’’ cow gave a quart more ; on the following morn- 
Joey would have liked to report what he | ing she bettered her performance still further, 
had heard as soon as he reached home, and |and she kept up that liberal yield, with slight 
to add thereto his own angry reflections, but | variations, for a week. John Dempsey had 
Mr. Pettis discouraged that sort of thing. He | boasted of larger messes, but Mr. Pettis seemed 
had persistently refused to quarrel with Silas | satisfied, and Joey’s fears of a ‘‘shrinking 
Hempstead, even when Silas’s cattle had made | up’’ gradually subsided. Then, one morning, 
havoc of a field of young corn, or when he had | the deacon came in with a half-filled pail, and 
insultingly demanded ‘‘line fence’’ of the im- | the boy’s suspicions revived. 
pregnable kind that he himself never built. On| ‘‘I don’t understand it at all,’’ the farmer 
that occasion the deacon had rather sharply | admitted, scratching his head. ‘‘'Three quarts, 
silenced Joey when he began to make caustic | or more, short from what we got yesterday 
comments on the offending neighbor. |morning! If the young cattle ran in the same 
‘*That’s rather an ugly word, Joseph, to field I’d think there might be a sucker amongst 
use of a man old enough to be your grand- | ’em, but they don’t. We’ve never had any such 
father,’’ he had said. ‘‘Mr. Hempstead has | trouble before. I don’t understand it at all.”’ | 
his peculiarities, to be sure, but so have all of| ‘‘If it ain’t the young cattle, Mr. Pettis, | 





mentioned to him he smiled complacently, and 
cheerfully confirmed all reports that had not 
grown beyond their original dimensions. 
Then a second shrinkage came, and came to 
stay. The morning milking failed suddenly by 
two or three quarts, and that went on for a 
week or more. Mr. Pettis said little, but his 
face showed perplexity. Joey broached the 


| subject of a ‘‘night milker’’ again, but the 


deacon would not listen, and after that the boy 
kept his suspicions to himself. 

One night after the house had become quiet he 
slipped out at the back door and spent several 
hours in the pasture ; but his vigil was fruitless, 
and two hours before daylight he returned, 
sleepy and disgusted. The next morning the 
Dempsey cow touched her lowest mark thus 
far ; the mess measured six and one half quarts. 

‘*She wasn’t milked last night, that’s sure, ’’ 
Joey said to himself. ‘‘I was right there most 
all the time, and the whole of ’em were lying 


| down, quiet as could be.’’ 


As if to confirm his conclusion, the evening 





milking showed a shortage, too; that had not 
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occurred before, but it happened several times 
during the next fortnight. 

‘*She’s not doing anywhere near so well as 
she did,’’ Mr. Pettis told Ellis Green, who, 
coming over one noon to borrow a hoe, in- 
quired casually about the Dempsey cow. ‘‘I’m 
going to try feeding her a little grain, and see 
if she won’t pick up. The pastures are better 
than they’ve been in years, and the others 
haven’t fallen off any. I don’t see into it at all.’’ 

‘*Those extry good cows are kind of uncer- 
tain critters,’’ the old man drawled. ‘t‘ Dempsey 
pushed her for all she was wuth, meanin’ to 
make a big sale some day ; that’s what he was 
workin’ for all the while.’”’ - 

That was on Monday. On Thursday a short, 
dark-complexioned, sharp-eyed man drove into 
the Pettis yard and inquired for ‘‘milch cows 
and heifers coming two.’’ Although Mr. Pettis 
was away, the stranger insisted on going down 
to the pasture and looking the herd over; and 
Joey noticed that he quickly singled out the 
Dempsey cow and asked many pointed ques- 
tions about her. The boy answered as discreetly 
as he could. 

‘*T’1l be through here again in a week or ten 
days,’’ the man said, as he was preparing to 
leave. ‘‘ You tell your father that, if I shouldn’t 
get what I want over in the next county, I’ll 
make him a good offer for that tawny yellow 
one in his herd; I like her looks first-rate. You 
don’t have any idea what he’d ask, do you?’’ 

‘I’m pretty sure he wouldn’t sell at all,’’ 
Joey replied, and then, on second thought, 
added, ‘‘He might, though. I’ll tell him what 
you said.’’ 

Deacon Pettis confirmed Joey’s first conjec- 
ture. ‘‘If she proves as good as I expected she 
would, I want her myself,’’ he said, when the 
boy gave him the buyer’s message. ‘‘If she 
doesn’t, I won’t try to palm off a bad bargain 
on anyone else. ’’ 

‘¢He went from here right over to Mr. Hemp- 
stead’s,’’ Joey ran on. ‘‘I climbed up into the 
loft over the wagon shed and watched. He 

didn’t look at any cattle, either. He just 
talked a long while with Mr. Hempstead 
in the yard and then drove off. I believe Mr. 
Hempstead is the man who wants the cow.’’ 
' Deacon Pettis smiled indulgently. ‘‘ You 
have a rather active imagination, Joseph. 
You must be careful not to let it run away 
with you, though.’’ 

But suspicions are easier to raise than to 
allay; they kept Joey awake that night, 
and, tossing restlessly from side to side, he 
thought of Silas Hempstead and the Demp- 
sey cow. Hempstead wanted her — Joey 
took that for granted. And he was trying 
to cheapen her value, and thus get her at 
a low price. The boy grew so indignant 
at the thought that he sprang out of bed 
and drew on his clothes in the dark ; after 
listening a moment at the upper landing of 
the stairs, he slipped down into the kitchen 
and out into the sultry stimmer night. 

It was after one o’clock ; the clock struck 
just before he got out of bed. A yellow 
moon hung low in the west. Joey followed 
the pole-fenced lane to the pasture bars. 
Noiselessly letting down one bar, Joey crept 
through: The uneven field was flecked with 
patches of moonlight and black shadows, 
and as he went the boy kept well within 
shelter of the bushes. He found the cattle 
near the ‘‘east line,’’ and hid himself in a 
clump of undergrowth a little beyond them. 

For a time the spice of adventure kept 
Joey open-eyed and watchful. Then, by 
degrees, his lids grew heavy, and once or 
twice he caught himself dropping off into 
a doze. Again and again he drew up his 
cramped knees with a resolute jerk, but it 
is doubtful whether he would have held 
out for long if something had not happened. 

An odd cooing sound came to his drowsy 
ears and brought him wide-awake. The next 
instant the Dempsey cow swished through the 
brambles to his right, and he heard her feet 
clattering among the loose stones of Silas 
Hempstead’s tumble-down wall. 

For a full minute Joey sat there, dazed and 
bewildered ; then, almost forgetting his caution, 
he scrambled across toward the brush-lined 
fence. It was not easy to find a gap in the 
bushes, but Joey painfully forced his way 
through a tangle of blackberry canes and 
peered out. He could not see much, for the little 
corner was shut in by a screen of alders and 
white birches, but he could hear plainly the 
noisy slobbering of a cow’s lips over ‘‘slop 
feed,’’ and the unmistakable play of milk on 
the bottom of an empty pail. At that moment 
a familiar figure strode across a better-lighted 
corner of the shaded spot, and Joey gasped. 
It was Deacon Pettis. 

‘*Good morning, Silas !’’ he heard the deacon 
say in a voice that, although it was firm, was 
as gentle and kindly as when it had offered a 
home to a homeless waif three years before. 

Then came the clatter of a falling pail, and 
a medley of dismayed exclamations. 

**Don’t get excited, Silas. This is between 
you and me, and it shan’t go any further by 
my telling it. I wouldn’t believe it for a spell, 
—I didn’t want to believe it,—but the boy 
kept talking, and I thought it wouldn’t do any 
harm to watch. I most wish I hadn’t, Silas, I 
most wish I didn’t know anything about it.’’ 

“*T just put it up for a joke,’? Hempstead 
































replied, with a forced laugh. ‘‘I saw Dempsey 
eall ’er away from the rest to feed ’er one day 
when I was up there, and—and I got wonder- 
ing whether a man could call ’er into this little 
corner here with a slop mess. I only meant to 
take you down a peg or two. I’m willing to 
settle in hard cash for the fun I’ve had.”’ 

‘*There’s nothing to settle with me, Silas.’’ 
The deacon paused a moment. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have come up here to-night, only I was afraid 
Joseph would ferret it out for himself. I had 
the notion I’d rather he never knew how it 
was. It wouldn’t do a boy like him any good, 
and it might do him harm. It’s bad to lose 
our faith in men, Silas—next thing to losing 
our faith in God, seems to me.’’ 





‘*Of course it—it won’t happen again! ’’ 


Hempstead growled sheepishly. ‘‘ As I say, it 
was only a joke, but mebbe I went too far. I 
see it would look ugly if the story got out.’’ 

‘*TIt won’t get out, Silas,’’ said Mr. Pettis. 
“If you want the cow for what I paid, you 
come up to-morrow and get ’er. I think that’s 
the best way. That’ll put the whole matter 
into your own hands, and no questions asked. ’’ 

‘*I’ll do it,’? Hempstead declared stoutly. 
‘*T’ll be up soon’s I get the chores done. It is 
the best way if—if you’re willing to sell. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m willing to sell.’’ 

Joey raised his head a moment later and 
watched a black figure moving across the moon- 
lighted pasture. 

“I?ll never let on I—I know a thing,’’ he 





whispered softly. 


THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 


S Tom disappeared into 
A the hole, Ellis reso- 
lutely crept in after 
him. For about fifteen feet the 
passage ran straight ahead. It did not give 
much more than enough room to get through; 
at one spot indeed they had to lie almost flat 
in order to crawl under an overhanging rock. 
Ellis had a terrible feeling that the roof might 
eave in at any moment; but Tom, with the 
torch thrust out in front of him, kept steadily 
advancing, and Ellis stuck close at his heels. 

The passage presently turned to the left, 
and a little farther on it began to get a little 
larger; they were soon able to stand almost 
upright. The flaming light showed damp, fis- 
sured walls of stained limestone, worn by 
dripping water. When the boys had cautiously 
made their way a little farther, the passage 
split into three or four ways. 

‘*I wonder which way he’s gone!’? Tom 
muttered. 

‘*Hello! Where are you?’’ Ellis shouted. 

The sound rolled and echoed strangely in the 
confined space. A hollow answer came back, 
but it was hard to say from which passage it 
had come. 

Again Ellis called, and again a dull sound 
came in answer. 

‘*It’s this way,’’ said Tom, ‘‘but I believe 
he’s still a long way from here.’’ 

The passage seemed no more than a huge 
fissure. It was a yard wide in the middle and 
narrowed to a sharp angle at the top and the 
bottom. Setting one foot carefully before the 
other, the boys made their way along it. The 
walls were dripping with moisture, and water 
ran along the bottom of the passage, which 
began to descend sharply. Several other rifts 
and holes crossed the way, and from one of 
them a little rill gushed out, ran for a few yards, 
and then disappeared. Soon after they had 
passed the little stream the boys came out in a 
large, three-sided chamber seven or eight feet 
wide; five or six passages opened into it. 

Again Tom stopped and shouted for guid- 
ance. This time the answer sounded much 
nearer, and its direction was unmistakable. 

‘*He must have been in a terrible fright to 
have crawled so far back,’’ Ellis remarked. 

Followed by Ellis, Tom dived into one of 
the passages, which was wide and smooth, 
but so low that he had to bend almost double. 
Once it enlarged considerably, and then, after 
crossing several smaller passages, narrowed 
into a cleft. At last Tom’s light showed a 
wider space ahead. 

‘*Right yere, boys!’’ said a hoarse voice. 

They were in a wide, low chamber. On the 
floor Tom saw the bearded face of a man. His 
legs and body were buried under a huge pile of 
loose rock and gravel that seemed to have caved 
in from the walls. Beside him lay the shotgun. 

‘*‘What’s the matter? Are you much hurt?’’ 
cried ‘Tom, stooping over the man. 

The wild-looking face of the cave dweller 
was plastered with dirt and smeared with 
blood from a cut on his forehead. 

‘*T reckon you-uns has got me!’’ he mum- 
bled. ‘‘Well, you kin take me. Get me outen 
here and I’1l gin up. Only I don’t reckon ez 
you kin git me out. ’’ 

He hesitated in his speech, and his voice was 
queer and creaky, like the sound of machinery 
that has not been used for a long time. 

‘*We’lb get you out all right!’’ cried Ellis. 

‘“‘And we don’t want to take you,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘We won’t hurt you. All we want is 
the things you took from us.’’ 

The boys set the torch in a niche and began 
to scrape away the gravel and rubbish that 
held the man down. It was slow and rough 
work, and they nearly wore the skin off their 
fingers; but at last they reduced the pile so 
much that they were able to drag the man out. 

He made a feeble effort to rise, but collapsed. 





| what are you living in 


“By Frank Lillie Pollock 
In Eight Chapters - Chapter Five 2 


a few minutes, and then 
we’ll get you out of 
here. ’’ 

‘*But who are you and 


these caves for?’’ Ellis 
demanded, curiously. At 
Ellis’s words the hermit 
started and stared sul- 
lenly. 

‘*You-uns know right 
well who I am, I reckon,” 
he answered. ‘* Ain’t you 
been a-huntin’ me all 
summer ??’ 

‘*Certainly not,’’ an- 
swered Tom. ‘‘ We’re 
hunting crystals and gin- 
seng, and we’d never 
have seen you if you’d 
let us alone. ’’ 

‘*Ain’t you-uns from 
Georgy? Ain’t you the 
sheriff’s posse ?’’ 

‘*Nothing of the sort. ’’ 

The wild man sat silent 
for a time, casting sus- 
picious glances at them. 

** You hain’t gota drap 
of water?’’ he asked at 
last. 

There was no water fit 
to drink, but Tom wet 
his handkerchief in the 
muddy drip from the 
walls and applied it to 
the man’s face. 

‘*Thankee!’’ said the 
man gratefully. ‘‘ You- 
uns may be good boys 
enough, and I don’t say 
you ain’t. I just ’lowed 
you was a-huntin’ to 
find me up here. ’’ 

‘*What did you want to take our gun for?’’ 
asked Ellis. ‘‘And our meat and coffee?’’ 

‘‘Why, I hadn’t tasted no coffee nor salt 
meat for—for near five years ; and when I smelt 
it I just couldn’t hold back.’’ 

‘*Five years!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘You haven’t 
lived in this cave for five years?’’ 

The hermit nodded. 

‘*But how have you lived all that time?’’ 

‘*Mostly I lived like the wild things. At 
first I had a rifle, but my ca’tridges run out, 
and I dasn’t buy no more. And I lost my fish- 
hooks ; I had ter make fish snares. That’s why 
I lifted your fish pole. But mostly I honed 
after coffee and salt meat, and I ain’t had 
none, not for so long that I most forgot how 
it tastes. And when I et yourn it done made 
me sick,’’ he added pathetically. 

‘*You’ve lost the habit,’’ said Tom. 

The remarkable confession made Ellis stare 
in amazement. Either the wild man’s suspicion 
of the boys was abating, or else he found great 
relief in talking freely after so long a silence, 
for he went on volubly. His voice was creaky 
and his speech was often rambling and discon- 
nected, but he managed to pour out the details 
of his hardships and loneliness. As he talked, 
the torch burned out, and Tom made a fresh 
one out of the extra wood that he had brought. 

‘*But why didn’t you go down to the settle- 
ments and get some grub?’’ Ellis demanded. 

The cave man stopped short, and his face 
wrinkled with suspicion again. But he had 
already told the boys so much that he could 
plainly not hold back now. 


said, witha sigh. ‘‘ You wouldn’t gin me up?”’ 
‘*Of course we wouldn’t!’’ cried Ellis. 
‘*T reckon you’ve heerd tell of me. I’m Bob 
Wilson. ’’ 
‘*Never heard of you,’’ said Tom. 
The man looked astonished, half relieved | 
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Georgia, and through some misfortune—ac-|when he saw with what determination the 


cording to his account—had got implicated in 
the theft of some mules. He assured the boys 
that he was entirely guiltless; but one of the 
stolen mules was found in his stable, and 
eventually he was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 


boys stuck to his trail, he had felt sure that 
they were members of the Georgia police. 
Fleeing to his eave, he had crept into the pas- 
sage at the rear, gone in his panie farther 
than he intended, and, while trying to squeeze 
| through a narrow crevice, had brought the 


Imprisonment bore hard on the mountaineer ; | loose rock caving in upon him. 


day and night he thought of escape, but it was | 
two months before he found a chance to get 
away. He did not stop to think that he had 
only four weeks more to serve. One day when 
he was working with a small gang on some job 
outside he knocked the guard down with a pick. 
He hit hard. The man fell, and Wilson 


A stone had struck him on the head and 


stunned him. He had brought one of his 
candles with him, but when he recovered con- 
sciousness he had found himself in piteh dark- 
ness; the candle had probably been buried 
under the débris. For a long time he had lain 
there in agony, torn between his dread of cap- 


thought that he had killed him. He took to his | ture and his fear of a lingering death in the 


heels and got away, although another guard 
fired two loads of buckshot after him. Two days 
later Wilson arrived at the house of a cousin, 
twenty miles away. There he got clothing, a 
rifle, ammunition and provisions, and started for 
the mountains across the North Carolina line. 


eave. At last the fear of dying where he lay 
proved the stronger. With groping hands he 
had found the shotgun, fired it, and shouted 
as loudly as he could. 


‘*Wilson,’’ said Tom, when the other had 


finished, ‘‘suppose that jail guard wasn’t dead, 


He traveled by night and hid by day, until | after all?’’ 


he came into the wild mountain country. There | 
he breathed a little more freely, and even ven- 
tured out in daylight; but he had the fixed 


ORAWN BY H.C EDWARDS 





AT ELLIS'S WORDS THE HERMIT STARTED AND STARED SULLENLY. 
“YOU-UNS KNOW RIGHT WELL WHO I AM, 1 RECKON” 


idea that a posse was on his trail, and, moving 
ceaselessly from place to place, he kept as far 
as he could from any sign of human life. 

For several months he shifted about in that 
manner. Winter came on. It was bitter cold in 
the mountains, and his clothes were wearing 
thin. He might have perished had he not hap- 
pened on the cave. In that he contrived to make 
himself more comfortable. While his cartridges 
lasted he shot several deer and one bear, and 
their hides kept him warm at night. He made 
himself moccasins from deerskin, but his clothes 
became so dilapidated that at last he made a 
thirty-mile journey to a remote group of cabins 
and appropriated some old clothes, sacking and 
horse blankets that he found in an outhouse. 
It was in terror that he made the raid, and he 
took the utmost pains to cover his trail. 

Although he used his cartridges sparingly, 
the supply of them had at last become ex- 
hausted. Then he made traps for wild turkeys 
and rabbits and snared fish. He robbed bee trees 
occasionally, ate the honey and made rude can- 
dies from the wax ; but what he chiefly ‘‘honed 
for,’’ as he said, was coffee, bread and salt. 

Several times he had thought of going out to 
buy rifle cartridges. He had a few dollars with 
him, but he never could summon the courage 
to risk the journey ; for he imagined that he was 
still in danger of capture, and that officers were 
searching for him continually. In his utter sol- 
itude that idea became fixed like an obsession. 
When once in a long while a party of hunters 
would happen into that region, he never failed 





‘*Well, I reckon you-uns is good boys,’’ he | 


to scout about their camp like an Indian until 
he felt sure that they meant him no harm. 
In the same way he had reconnoitred the 
ap of Tom and Ellis, puzzled by their raking 
among the gravel beds; but when he had 
smelled the pork and coffee, he could no longer 
| resist his craving for’ those delicacies. 
‘*But I meant to pay you-all for ’em,’’ he 





‘‘Both my legs is broke!’ he gasped. 

Tom examined his legs, and found that the 
bones were sound; but the man had suffered 
several painful cuts and bruises. 

‘“Your legs are cramped and the blood 
has stopped circulating,’’ he said cheerfully. 
**That’s all the trouble. You’ll be all right in 


and half disappointed; he seemed to imagine | said earnestly. ‘‘I brung a bunch of sang 
himself notorious. While he waited for his| with me to-day. I was aimin’ to leave it by 
numbed legs to grow fit for use again, he told |the fire, but I reckon I drapped it when 


his story from the beginning—and a stranger | you-uns jumped up at me.’’ 


story has rarely been told than the one that 
the two boys heard in that strange place. 





As for the shotgun, Wilson had yielded to 
the temptation to take it, for he knew that 


Wilson had been a mountain farmer in north | it might mean life to him at some time; but 





‘*But I’m sure he is,’’ said the outlaw. 
‘*Well, I remember hearing about the affair, 


for I had an uncle living near the place where 


it happened, and several 
times I heard my father 
speak of it; but I never 
heard that the guard 
died. I’m almost certain 
that he got well again, 
and I reckon everyone 
has forgotten by this time 
that the thing ever hap- 
pened. ’’ 

Tom lighted the torch, 
which he had put out 
during the hermit’s nar- 
ration, for he knew that 
they would need its light 
on the way out. As the 
flame sprang up, itshowed 
a strange convulsion of 
the outlaw’s features. 

‘*Land o’ livin’ !’’ the 
man exclaimed choking- 
ly. ‘‘ Just supposin’ I’ve 
been a-livin’ up yere for 
nothin’ all this time!’’ 

**T believe you have, ’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘I’!] find out 
all about the case when I 
go home, and I’ll send 
you word. If the guard is 
alive, all you’d be likely 
to get now would be a 
short sentence for break- 
ing jail—but the chances 
are that no one would 
bother you any more at 
all.’’ 

‘*Tt’s most too good 
to believe!’’ Wilson ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Boys, to think 
that I ’lowed you -uns 
was comin’ to take me, 
and now you’ve brung 
me life! Come along, let’s 
get outer yere!’’ 

He stumbled to his feet, 
but he was so weak and dizzy that he had to 
lean against the rock for a moment to steady 
himself. 

‘“*The sooner we get out the better,’? Tom 
said in a low voice. ‘‘This torch won’t last 
very much longer. It would be no joke to get 
caught here without a light.’’ 

Wilson declared that he could find his way 
out in darkness or light ; with Tom going ahead 
carrying the torch and with Ellis in the rear 
with the recovered shotgun, they set out. 

The man advanced confidently. When they 
reached the chamber from which many pas- 
sages radiated, he unhesitatingly chose one of 
them ; but after traversing it for a few yards 
they came to its end—a pile of fallen rock. 

‘*This isn’t the way we came!’’ said Ellis, 
in alarm. 

‘*Tt shore ain’t,’’ said Wilson. ‘‘ That knock 
on my head has done unsettled my directions. 
Let’s sit down yere a few minutes and it’ll 
come back to me.’’ 

Tom put out the torch and for several anxious 
minutes they sat in the darkness while Wilson 
tried to straighten out in his mind the wind- 
ings of the maze. Getting up at last, he an- 
nounced that he saw where he had made the 
mistake, and that he was now sure of the way. 
Tom relighted the torch. 

For a long time they groped slowly through 
the passages. Presently the torch burned out 
and they had to rely on their stock of matches ; 
they lighted them only when they came to 
turns in the passage or to a branching of the 
way. The air seemed denser and damper. Tom 
was convinced that they had not traveled that 
way before, but Wilson was confident. 

‘*T’m sure this isn’t the way!’’ said Ellis 
from behind, in a frightened voice. 

**Yes, it is,’? Wilson insisted. 

Tom, who had just thrown away the stub 
of a match, noticed a spot of denser blackness 
at his feet and felt a sudden cold draft of air. 
With a cry he tried to throw himself backward. 
It was too late. His feet slipped on the wet 
stone. He slid forward, seemed to fall some 
distance, and then went helplessly down into 
a rush of water that swept him into blackness. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ALAN SEEGER 


FACT AND COMMENT 


NE way to keep a body from becoming a 
busybody is to keep a body busy. 


This World would be as clean as Heaven’s 
Floor 

If each should sweep before his own House- 
door. 


OUR lips are the bow ; your words are the 
arrows; there are a million marks. The 
arrows are of your own choosing. 


HE United States Bureau of Fisheries 

engages in various activities that seem to 
have small rejation to fishes and fishing. For 
example, its agents have taken 566 blue foxes 
and 38 white foxes on the Pribilof Islands this 
winter. The pelts will go to the fur market. 


HE general food shortage is not bringing 

everywhere the increased acreage that is 
so desirable this year. In Australia, for exam- 
ple, the area sown to wheat is 11,084, 874 acres, 
as compared with 12,388,376 acres in 1916. The 
Australian wheat yield runs from ten to sixteen 
bushels to the acre. 


HY is sugar high? One reason is that in 
1916 we exported almost eight hundred 
thousand tons of refined sugar. That is ninety 
million dollars’ worth—or four times as much 
in quantity and five times as much in value as 
we exported in 1914. Even a big market like 
ours cannot stand such a drain as that without 
disturbance. 
HE recent extension of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad to Coos Bay, Oregon, means 
that the only large harbor between San Fran- 
cisco and Puget Sound is to be made an im- 
portant commercial outlet to the Orient. There 
are vast resources of coal and agricultural lands 
tributary to Coos Bay, and the forests of that 
region are said to be the largest single unit of 
timber wealth in the country. 
HIO and Indiana are the thirteenth and 
fourteenth states—and the most eastern 
ones—in which women may vote for presiden- 
tial electors. Like their sisters of Illinois, the 
new voters will lack the privilege of registering 
their choice for governor, although women in 
the eleven other suffrage states have it. The 
results in the two states came through legisla- 
tive action—in Ohio after the voters had de- 
feated equal suffrage at the polls. 
N the interest of accuracy the Weather 
Bureau some time ago urged the use of the 
word ‘‘tornado’’ for ‘‘cyclone’’ when the mean- 
ing is a violent storm of small diameter. In the 
same interest it now offers ‘‘glaze’’ for ‘‘sleet.’’ 
‘The official description of sleet is small globules 
of rain that freeze before they strike the ground. 
When the rain freezes on trees and buildings, 
the condition is a ‘‘glaze,’’ and when the glaze 
is severe and there is a strong wind, it is an 
‘tice storm.’? But not even the Weather Bureau 
is likely to find a substitute for ‘‘slush.’’ 
NE of the chivalrous young Americans 
who have given their lives for France is 
likely to be remembered as a poet of high 
achievement and of even greater promise, 
which happier times might have fulfilled. Yet 
Alan Seeger’s most memorable poem could 
never have been written had he not cast in his 
lot with the defenders of France and faced vol- 
untarily and valiantly the death that came to 
him in battle at the age of twenty-eight. 
I have a rendezvous with Death 


At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rustling 


shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air. 


So begins one of the most poignant poems in 
the annals of American verse. Alan Seeger 
kept the rendezvous. 

SSIBLY one result of the war will be to 

end the Englishman’s system of measuring 
money in pounds, shillings and pence. The 
British Association of Chambers of Commerce 
has referred to the chambers of commerce 
throughout the country a proposal to approve 
a reform of the coinage. ‘The plan is to make 





the florin, which is two shillings, the unit of 
value instead of the pound, and to divide it 
into one hundred cents. The cent would thus 
be the one-thousandth part of a pound, and 
would have almost the same value as the pres- 
ent farthing, of which there are 960 in a pound 
sterling. The plan is very simple; but English- 
men are conservative, and so it is only possible 
that the change will be made—not at all 
probable. ee ; 


DOES IT MATTER? 


UR traditions, our ideals and, as we be- 
Q lieved, our self-interest, all conspired to 

keep the United States neutral during 
the first two years of the war; but the war 
has educated us and set in action other influ- 
ences that are steadily driving us into the 
conflict. We have a tradition of standing up for 
the rights of our ships on the high seas as 
well as a tradition of noninterference in Euro- 
pean affairs. We have an ideal of justice and 
humanity as well as an ideal of peaceful and 
friendly relations with our neighbors. We have 
learned that our self-interest is no longer served 
by neutrality—if it ever was so served ; that it 
means a great deal to us—perhaps even our 
existence as a self-respecting democracy — 
which side wins in this great war. 

Germany has unsheathed its last weapon. 
If it can actually destroy the ships that serve 
England, England can no longer fight; it must 
submit, and with its fall must come the fall of 
its allies. Germany hopes to win with its sub- 
marines, ruthlessly and illegally used, what 
its army and navy have failed to win—the 
hegemony of the world. What will it mean to 
the United States if Germany succeeds? 

First, the annexation of the richest part of 
France to Germany, and the ruin of that sister 
republic, the nation to which we owe more of 
gratitude and sympathy than to any other. 
Second, the destruction of the British Empire, 
and the end of Great Britain as a naval and 
commercial power of the first rank. Third, 
German domination of the seas and absolute 
German control in Europe and, to a somewhat 
less degree, in Asia and Africa. Fourth, the 
necessity either of submitting to German dic- 
tation on the seas and in Pan-American affairs, 
or of fighting the greatest of world powers. 

What the humiliation of the great European 
democracies and the enthronement of German 
military autocracy would mean, we begin at 
last to realize. It would mean the triumph of 
every political principle that the United States 
was born to deny and combat; it would leave 
us virtually alone in the world to stand for the 
principles of freedom and self-government. 

We know well enough what the conditions 
of trade and commerce are while England is 
most powerful upon the seas. What they would 
be with the German navy in possession of the 
seas and with Germany controlling the colonies 
and trade opportunities that now belong to 
Great Britain, France and Holland, we can- 
not think of without anxiety. England has 
learned to administer its power liberally. In 
time of peace it has asked no privileges for 
itself even in its own territories that it would 
not grant to other trading nations. That has 
never been the policy of Germany; still less 
would it be the policy of a Germany wholly 
in the hands of the military party, and the 
victor in a costly and bitter war. We have seen 
the German method in authority in Belgium, 
and in the matter of the submarines we have 
seen its lack of regard for the rights of others, 
and its interpretation of the ‘“freedom of the 
seas.’’ There would be a violent readjustment 
of all international trade relations, a readjust- 
ment that could not fail to be harmful to us, 
and that would bear with it a constant threat 
against our peace and prosperity. 

The startling revelation of the plot against 
us in which Germany tried to involve Mex- 
ico and Japan while we were at peace with 
all three countries must convince every one 
of us that to serve its own ends the German 
government stands ready at any time to inter- 
fere to our hurt in Pan-American affairs, and 
if possible to embroil us with our sister repub- 
lics. There is no other European power from 
which we have any such conduct to fear. 
Germany and Germany alone threatens the 
Monroe Doctrine, which is the corner stone of 
American foreign policy, and makes it its 
business to foment treachery and war in this 
Western Hemisphere. 

We can no longer imagine that it makes no 
difference to us which side is to win the war. 
In the past, some Americans have said that 
it made no difference, and doubtless they 
have been sincere in their belief. The very 
real danger that the submarine may after all 
win the war for Germany has cleared their 
vision. At last they see what would then lie 
before their country. It is as essential to the 





future of the United States that England and 
France be not beaten down as it was essential 
to the future of England that Belgium and 
France be not conquered. 


oe? 
A NOBLE CALLING 


E believe that there is no nobler call- 

V V ing than that of the teacher. And we 

do not mean especially the advanced 
teacher, the learned professor with his trailing 
degrees. We mean, above all, the thousands of 
women all over this broad country who are 
teaching millions of little children the essence 
of life. Those women, with their humble, 
constant, patient, ill-rewarded industry, are 
making the future of this nation and the future 
of the world. It depends upon them primarily 
whether democracy shall work out to slow, 
enduring triumph or to gigantic disaster. 

They are conscious of the vastness of their 
task and try to perform it worthily. No doubt 
many of them are careless and negligent and 
think mainly: of themselves; but the great 
mass labor tirelessly and with daily prayers 
that they may put into those children’s hearts 
some little seed that will go on and prosper to 
the glory of God. 

What the difficulties are‘no one knows who 
has not closely watched the effort. The chil- 
dren are so often unresponsive and wayward 
and intractable and easily misled, rarely if 
ever appreciative of the care and love bestowed 
upon them. The parents are seldom thought- 
ful to praise, and are often ready to find 
fault, convinced that, if Willie does not do 
well, anyone but Willie—or themselves—is to 
blame. 

The reward is meagre in dollars; in thanks, 
more meagre still. The teacher must find it 
chiefly in the consciousness of having done 
her best, and that is a consciousness often de- 
nied to those by whom the very best is done. 
Only rarely does one among hundreds of pupils 
who come later to look at their teacher’s work 
with love and gratitude think to tell her of it. 
But what a ray of sunshine that means! If 
you have prospered in the world and are 
happy and successful, and feel that you owe it 
very largely to her who formed your character 
in school, write and tell her so. You will give 
more pleasure than you can imagine. 


o¢ 


OUR TRADE WITH THE WORLD 


E have ceased to be amazed at the 

magnitude of the foreign trade of the 

country, just as we have ceased to 
shudder with horror when it is announced 
that a great steamship has been sunk with all 
on board. The one fact has become a common- 
place, and we are hardened to the other by 
repetition. Nevertheless, we all like to see the 
big figures that show how the markets of the 
world are taking the products of America as 
never before; but we must not forget that the 
foreign trade of to-day represents merely a 
spurt, not a healthy and lasting growth. That 
it gives us an advantage for the future is doubt- 
less true, but it is an advantage that we can- 
not hold without a vigorous effort. 

In the calendar year 1916 the aggregate 
foreign trade was valued at $7,873,077,924, of 
which $2,391,654, 335 represented imports, and 
$5, 481, 423,589 exports. So the excess of ex- 
ports was more than $3,000,000,000. Half a 
billion dollars, or a little more, in gold was 


sent in to pay for that excess; the rest, it is 


estimated, was met in about equal amounts 
by the return to this country of American 
securities owned abroad and sold here, and by 
loans to foreign governments. 

The details are as marvelous as the totals. 
It is difficult for the mind to grasp the full 
significance of the statement that last year we 
exported nearly 800,000 tons of refined sugar; 
that we found foreign purchasers for more 
than 80,000 automobiles; that the value of iron 
and steel manufactures sold abroad was $367, - 
000,000; that we supplied the belligerents 
with gunpowder and other explosives worth 
$715,000, 000—more than one half the value of 
all exports to all countries in the year 1900. 
Those are only examples of the largest classes 
of exports. Hundreds of others might be 
given, equally astonishing, although drawn 
from articles in which dealings are necessarily 
on a smaller scale—copper, lead, leather, tex- 
tiles, India rubber, oil, tobacco. 

It must not be supposed that the spurt in 
our foreign trade is wholly in the trade with 
belligerents, or in material useful for war 
purposes. Yet in a certain sense much of the 
increase in our sales to neutral countries must 
be classed as an increase caused by the war; 
that is, the neutral countries, being no longer 
able to get what they need from the peoples 





with whom they formerly traded, are now 
buying in this country. That is the trade that 
we shall have to exert ourselves to retain. 
There was an increase of more than $400, - 
000,000 in the sales to North America and 
the West Indies in 1916, as compared with 
those of 1914—in other words, the trade nearly 
doubled. It more than doubled in South 
America, where the aggregate last year was 
$220, 000,000; in Asia it more than tripled, 
—the total was $363,000,000,— more than 
doubled in Africa, and greatly increased in 
Australasia. Leaving Europe out of the ac- 
count altogether, our exports to the rest of 
the world were valued at $774,000,000 in 1914; 
at $981,000,000 in 1915; and at $1,668,000, 000 


in 1916, : 
e¢ 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


LL Americans are agreed in hoping that 
the American soldier, wherever and 
whenever he is called upon to fight, 

shall quit himself honorably and like a man. 
There are, as The Companion has already told 
its readers, about fifty thousand Americans in 
service abroad, most of them enlisted in the 
British and French armies, and more than 
half, probably, in the Canadian contingent. 
We have heard most about the aviators and 
the ambulance men; they have had plenty of 
praise, although no more than they deserve ; 
but there are several times as many Americans 
in the trenches as there are in the special serv- 
ices above and behind the lines. It is inter- 
esting to read in an English paper what a 
keen observer thought about them when he 
saw them in action along the French front. 

He found them always cheerful, eager to 
take their share of the most perilous duties, 
determined to fight the war out to a victory, 
quite sure of the reality and importance of the 
issues at the back of the war, and yet never 
anxious or depressed or gloomy. In the trench 
raids, which have become so constant an inci- 
dent of warfare in the west, they show daring, 
cleverness, obstinate courage. They are, he 
says, men who think and understand, who 
need the least possible direction from their 
officers, who are deficient sometimes in formal, 
parade discipline, but who in the face of dan- 
ger are steady, obedient, cool, resourceful. 

Next to their cheerfulness, it was their quick- 
ness of movement that most impressed the 
observer ; they are nervous in the best sense of 
the word, alive to their finger tips, as full of 
energy as of high spirits. Altogether it is an 
attractive picture of the American fighting 
man. We are a pacific people, as the whole 
world can see, whether or not it thinks more 
or less of us on that account; but there is still 
good military material among us, and only a 
very small part of it has found its way, in 
defiance of our official neutrality, into the 
European trenches. 

To this little body of Americans the writer 
ascribes, also, two minor revolutions in the 
art of warfare as practiced by the armies of 
Europe. The Yankees have taught Tommy 
Atkins and his French ally the uses of chew- 


ing gum as a sedative in time of nervous strain, | 


and they have converted Tommy at least. to 
an abiding faith in pork and beans as a diet, 
instead of the beef on which the Englishman 
—crossbowman, grenadier or rifleman — has 
fought ever since the. Normans came across 


<0" 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The Sixty-fourth Congress 
ended under sensational circumstances, for 
a few Senators who were opposed to the bill 
giving the President power to arm American 
merchant ships were able, by taking advan- 
tage of the Senate custom that makes unani- 
mous consent necessary before a vote can be 
taken on any Dill, to prevent that measure 
from coming to a vote at all. Mr. La Follette of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Stone, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Senators 
Cummins of Iowa and Norris of Nebraska 
were the most conspicuous members of the 
group. Their conduct greatly incensed other 
members of the Senate, and the closing hours 
of the session were embittered by the feeling 
that was aroused. When Congress adjourned 
without taking action on the armed ship bill 
President Wilson issued a statement to the 
nation, in which he accused the filibusters of 
having rendered the government of the nation 
‘*helpless and contemptible’’ in the eyes of the 
world, and added that it would be useless to 
call the new Congress in special session to 
pass needed legislation unless the Senate first 
changed its rules so that a handful of ‘‘ willful 
men’’ could no longer block all the purposes 
of the great majority of the body. 
A movement was at once begun in the 
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Senate, which was as usual called in extra 
session to act on appointments, to put into 
effect some moderate form of cloture. On 
March 7 both Republican and Democratic cau- 
euses voted to accept a new rule permitting 
the Senate to limit speeches to one hour by a 
two-thirds vote. All over the country there 
were meetings to express popular indignation 
at the failure of the Senate to act, and several 
legislatures passed resolutions to the same 
effect. 

The confusion of the closing days of the 
session made it impossible for the Senate to 
pass the army, sundry civil, general deficiency, 
rivers and harbors, and military academy ap- 
propriations bills; and the espionage bill, the 
conservation bill, the water power bill, the 
Webb bill to legalize combinations in interna- 
tional trade and other important legislation 
failed for the same reason. 

Both houses did finally pass the naval bill, 
carrying an appropriation of $535,000, 000, the 


‘general revenue bill, the Danish West Indies 


government bill, the pension bill and several 
smaller appropriation bills. The House passed 
the armed ship bill by a vote of 403 to 13, and 
75 out of the 96 Senators signed a manifesto 
declaring that if the bill could have been 
brought to a vote in the Senate they would 
have voted for it. 9 


HE INAUGURATION. —President Wil- 
son was inaugurated for the second time 
on March 5. The ceremonies were brief and 
the procession less brilliant than usual, owing 
to the serious feeling regarding the situation 
in Washington. ‘The President in his inaugural 


address warned the country that, in spite of | 


our desire to remain at peace with the world, 
events were likely to drag us into actual par- 
ticipation in the war. He pleaded for national 
unity in the moment of crisis; declared that 
permanent armaments beyond the need of 
domestic order and safety were wrong, and 
said that nations should be careful not to 
permit their citizens to encourage or assist 
revolution in neighboring states. 
e 

IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY. — 

Albert A. Sander and C. W. Wunnenberg 
were indicted in New York for directing from 
this country the work of German spies in 
England. A Hindu named Chakraberty and 
a German named Se Kunna were arrested for 
conspiring to set on foot uprisings in British 
India. A man named Kolb was arrested in 
Hoboken, and several bombs and a quantity of 
explosives were found in his room. The police 
believe that the explosives were meant to be 
used on ships or in munitions factories. ——On 
March 6 the United States Supreme Court 
decided that the German prize crew that 
brought the captured British ship Appam into 
Hampton Roads more than a year ago had 
thereby violated American neutrality; and it 
directed the return of the vessel to its British 
owners. e 


ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.—On 
March 3 it became known that Dr. Zim- 
mermann, the German Foreign Minister, had 
virtually admitted to the Reichstag that the 
note to Minister von Eckhardt in Mexico, in- 
structing him to sound the Mexican govern- 
ment in regard to an alliance with Germany 
— against the United States, 
[ , was genuine. He defended 
/ his course by saying that 
' the step was to be taken 
only in case of war, and 
that in such a case Ger- 
many was justified in find- 
. ing alliance and support 
wherever it could. The 
Reichstag budget commit- 
tee voted a formal approv- 
al of Dr. Zimmermann’s 
conduct. Mr. Aguilar, the 
Mexican Secretary of State, denied that the 
Carranza government had ever had the pro- 
posal conveyed to it, and the Japanese am- 
bassadors to this country and Mexico, as well 
as various statesmen in Japan, declared that 
Japan would never have considered the alli- 
ance with Germany and Mexico that Dr. 
Zimmermann’s note suggested. President Car- 
ranza maintained entire silence on the matter. 
eS 
ECENT DEATH.—On March 8, Count 
Zeppelin, inventor of the Zeppelin dirigible 
airship, aged 78. S 


(CUBS. Depeties from Santiago declared 
that Commander Belknap, who commands 
the United States naval squadron there, had 
undertaken to arrange an armistice between 
the rebels and the Menocal government, but 
the report was denied at Havana and remained 
unconfirmed. On March 7 it was announced 
that Gen. Gomez, the rebel leader, had been 
captured with all his staff by a government 
force under Col. Collazo. 
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e 
RELAND.—Mr. Lloyd George, speaking in 
Parliament on March 7, agreed to put home 
rule into immediate effect, in all parts of 
Ireland that desired it, but added that he would 
not coerce Ulster into accepting it. He also 
offered to submit the whole question to the 


decision of an imperial conference. His pro- 
posals did not satisfy the Nationalist members, 
who marched out of Parliament in a body by 
way of protest. ° 


WEDEN. — The Hammarskjéld ministry 
resigned on March 5, having failed to carry 
through the chambers its bill for a consider- 
able grant of money to be used in maintaining 
Sweden’s neutrality. The King asked the 
ministers to remain in office and endeavor to 
come to an agreement with the majority of the 
Diet, and they consented to do so. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From March 1 to March 7) 


The British continued their advance against 
the German positions in front of Bapaume 
during the first two or three days of the week ; 
but it soon appeared that the retirement of the 
Germans was at an end, and that they were 
intrenched in new positions. At some points 
those positions were not more than one thou- 
sand yards from Bapaume. The withdrawal 
has somewhat shortened the lines that the 
Germans must hold, and has relieved the dan- 
gerous salient at Gommecourt. The British 
officers believe that the new line is not as 
strong as the original line that was broken last 
summer, and are confident of going through it 
when dry weather comes. Berlin declared that 
the German withdrawal was voluntary, and 
that the new positions were stronger than the 
old ones. The British have taken over thirty 
| miles more of the French trenches, and now 
hold all the line involved in the Somme offen- 
sive of last summer. 

There were air raids and trench raids in 

Flanders, Champagne and near Verdun; in 
some of them the Germans had the advantage, 
in some, the Allies. None were of unusual 
importance. 
. London reported that the Turkish defeat at 
Kut el Amara had become a rout, and added 
that Gen. Maude’s army had pursued the 
enemy nearly to Ctesi- 
phon, which is only 
twenty-eight miles from 
Bagdad. More than four 
thousand prisoners and a 
great quantity of military 
supplies were taken dur- 
ing the retreat. A British 
gunboat taken by the 
Turks last year was also 
recaptured. 

At the same time Rus- 
sian activity in Persia 
began again, and it was reported that the 
Russians had retaken Hamadan, which they 
abandoned last summer. The advance threatens 
the flank of the Turkish army at Bagdad, and 
if it is made by a strong enough force can 
codperate with Gen. Maude’s army to seize 
that important city. 

The severe weather prevented any hostili- 
ties worth recording on the eastern fronts. 

The United States ships that were sent to 
carry relief supplies to Syria and to bring away 
American citizens from Beirut and Smyrna 
are still at Alexandria, since they have been 
unable to get guarantees of safety from sub- 
marine attack either from Berlin or from Con- 
stantinople. The suffering throughout Syria 
is said to be acute, and the deaths are almost 
as many as in Armenia last year. 

Great Britain and France announced that 
hereafter weekly instead of daily reports of 
the number of ships sunk by submarines would 
be given. On March 7 the British government 
reported that twenty-three British merchant 
ships had been sunk during the week. The 
tonnage involved was not made public. Berlin 
declared that an armed transport of no less 
than 34,494 tons had been sunk in the Medi- 
terranean, besides two or three smaller army 
transports. If the report is true, the great trans- 
port sunk is probably the Statendam. That 
ship was building in England for the Holland- 
America line when the war began, and it was 
seized by the British government for military 
use. 

It was reported from various sources that 
China was likely to follow up its protest 
against the German submarine campaign—in 
which it supported President Wilson—by an 
actual rupture of diplomatic relations and per- 
haps by a declaration of war. According to 
these reports, the cabinet was in favor of such 
action, and expected to gain thereby the remis- 
sion of the Boxer indemnities that still remain 
unpaid to England, France and Belgium ; but 
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| the President, Li Yuan-hung, was unwilling 


to go to the length of war, whereupon the 
premier offered his resignation. 

The Austrian government replied to the 
American request for a statement of its posi- 
tion regarding submarine warfare. It declined 
to modify its decree, which is similar to that 
of Germany, and declared that armed mer- 
chantmen were to be regarded as pirates. It 
defended the submarine campaign as a legiti- 
mate retaliation against Great Britain. 

The rumor gained currency that the Argen- 
tine government was planning a movement 
by the Latin-American republics to bring 
about mediation in Europe. The report was 
denied by high officials at Buenos Aires. 








A poorer, cheaper grade of Pills- 
bury’s Best is never sent out to catch 
the cheaper trade. 


We absolutely refuse to lower the 
quality of Pillsbury’s Best flour in 
order to meet a lower price. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
is staking its success and the life of 
its large business on the plan and 
policy of marketing but one, single, 
uniform, highest quality flour under 
its Pillsbury’s Best brand. 


No one, anywhere, can buy better 
Pillsbury’s Best flour than you can 
buy. Pillsbury’s Best is always the 
same—always Pillsbury’s Best—every- 
where—all the time—at the grandest 
grocery—or at the crossroads store. 


We believe this policy will win in 
the long-run. 


The Flour Question Settled 
“Because 


Pillsbury’s Best” 


Send 10c for a copy of the famous Pillsbury Cook Book. Address Dept. 19 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 








BACH AT THE ORGAN 
By Agnes Lee 


Tt. silent organ waits in the silent church. 
The Leipzig Cantor walks in the falling snow. 
Nobles in painted coaches hurry on; 

The powerful of the city pass him by; 

The little men and women of a day 

Go whispering, “The Cantor of the choir! 

He makes the music few will pause to hear.” 


He gropes amid the gray, 
The shadowy loft ascending ; 
He sees the angels bending 
To light the old stairway. 


Enthroned before the keys, 
The humble citizen 

Builds for a world of men 
A world of harmonies. 


Oh, eager human hands! 

What now are earthly kings? 
King by heaven’s grace, he flings 
The full tone that expands 


Till sound-paths newly trod 
Lead up the heights of wonder, 
And in the organ’s thunder 
Thunders the voice of God. 


The last notes die away, and he goes forth. 
No footprints in the snow about the church 
Give sign that any heard his cadences. 

And yet he smiles. For who should know as he 
The gift that he oes om to area of men? 
And those who listen for cergity 

Listen forever to the Cantor’s smile. 


es 
FAITH AND REASON 


O many persons faith and reason as 
applied to the Christian religion are two 
separate and distinct things. But is that 
true? What is Christian faith? Some 
think of it as putting on strange, owlish 
glasses, and seeing the world as if it 

were an Aladdin’s cave—a sort of topsy-turvydom. 
As a matter of fact faith as applied to religion is 
the same mental process that is used in any other 
sphere of life. Faith as applied to science, for ex- 
ample, means reasoning as far as you can, and 
then projecting your guess along the lines where 
reason ends. That is what a scientific hypothesis 
means. 

The scientist starts by assuming something to 
be true. Then hé marshals his facts to prove his 
theory. His assumption or hypothesis was, how- 
ever, an act of faith. That is true also in business. 
One of the wealthiest families in New York won 
its riches by an act of faith—business faith. A cen- 
tury and more ago the head of the family saw 
New York large, while it was still small, and he 
bought land right and left. He did not know that 
New York was to be the chief port of the United 
States. As a matter of fact other persons were 
just as sure that Perth Amboy, New Jersey, was 
to be the leading city. This family reasoned as far 
as it could, then made the venture on faith, and 
bought in New York. And its faith was realized, 
with the attendant reward. 

With a similar meaning we speak of Christian 
faith. None of us can prove mathematically that 
the soul is immortal, or that Christ saves from sin. 
We say it looks true. We take it as an hypothesis 
of religion. Then we act on the hypothesis; that is, 
we make a venture of faith. We act just as if the 
soul were immortal, and as the years go by the 
belief becomes confirmed, Likewise we make a 
venture on the hypothesis that Christ saves us. We 
trust Him and obey Him, and then we find that 
He stiffens our will, quickens our conscience and 
makes us better men. This is the pragmatic method 
in philosophy, which says, ‘“‘Try it on. If it works, 
it is true for you.” 

Christ never begins by telling us anything. He 
touches us, and when we respond to that touch the 
proof comes. ‘‘If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” 
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MOTHERS 


ID you hurt yourself, Stanley? Big boys 
don’t cry, you know. Let mother see 
how brave you are. That’s splendid— 
you are a big boy. Yes, Maidie, you may 
go over to Nancy’s for an hour. Come 
here first and let mother tie your hair 

ribbon. There, that’s right. Don’t stay more than 

an hour, remember!” 

Maidie flew down the path with her hair ribbon 
fluttering like a big blue butterfly. Little Stanley, 
insisting upon his courage, went back to his play. 
Their mother, with eyes full of pride, turned to 
her old schoolmate. 

“T never can get reconciled to your not being 
married, Mary Armstrong!’ she cried. “You who 
always loved children so! No woman knows what 
life is till she is a mother—and you’d have made 
such a great one. I could cry over the waste of it.” 

Mary Armstrong’s gray eyes, wise, deep and 
tender, studied her friend a moment. 

“But, dear, you don’t have to be married to be a 
mother; if it were so, it might be hard. But there 
are never half enough mothers to ‘go round’ in the 
world. Maybe that’s why God needs some of us 
free, so that He can send us to lives that need 
mothers.” 

“Oh, I know—but that isn’t at all the same,” 
Maidie’s mother insisted. 

“Two years ago,” Mary Armstrong said slowly, 
“a little girl of sixteen came to me. She had been 
neglected all her life. Her mother was no mother, 
cared nothing for the child, cared nothing for any- 
thing except dress and amusement of the cheapest 
kind. Where the child got her little white soul, 
God only knows. But she dreamed always of a 
mother who cared—who cared about what she was 
and what she did; to.whom she could go with all 
her perplexities and problems and girlish battles. 
She looked like a broken flower when she came 
to me. I wish you could see her now—strong and 
eager over life, and so pitiful over other lonely 
girls! She calls me ‘mother’ in her letters.” 

“T don’t see how you dared,” Mrs. Carey mur- 
mured absently, with her eyes upon her little 
son. 

“And there is Michael. He is in a reformatory. 
He never had been loved in his life. I happened 
to see the look in his eyes one day. He used to 
have ungovernable fits of rage. If you could see 
the way he is working to conquer them now— 
because some one cares!” 

“Stanley has the sweetest disposition,” Mrs. 
Carey said. “It’s no use, Mary, you simply can’t 





























imagine what you’re missing. It makes me 80 cross ! 
There, I’m going—I can’t talk about it.” 

She called Stanley, and they went down the 
path together. Miss Armstrong, smiling to herself, 
watched them out of sight, 
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FIGHTING A BAGGAGE ELEPHANT 


EFORE the days of railways, the British 
B Indian army used elephants to move its guns 
and heavy baggage. Many of the beasts were 
docile enough, but at times an elephant became 
unruly and even developed the treachery of a 
“rogue.” Such was the leader of a regimental 
transport column that once crossed the Ganges 
when in flood. He had killed three mahouts, and 
the keeper refused-to drive him to the ford. Finally, 
Sher Sing, a strapping native, offered to drive the 
man-killer. A contributor to Chambers’s Journal 
says that the volunteer carried a short spear in 
place of a mahout’s hook and that he had himself 
securely strapped to the elephant’s neck. 

A shout went up from the onlookers when Sher 
Sing, with a slight prod of the spear, made the 
huge beast rise from his knees. The elephant stood 
quite still and, turning his trunk first to one side 
and then to the other, seemed to sniff his rider. 
Sher Sing spoke to the elephant, and silence fell 
on the watchers as they parted into two lines, down 
the centre of which the great beast took his way. 
Arrived at the water’s edge, he stopped and began 
playfully to squirt water over himself and his rider. 
Then he lifted his trunk and, catching Sher Sing’s 
leg, tried to pull him off. But the straps held se- 
curely. At the same moment Sher Sing raised his 
spear in the air and brought it down. with a thud 
on the elephant’s head. Roaring with rage and 
pain, the animal plunged forward. -* 

An instant later he stopped, and the excited 
watchers on the bank saw that the huge beast was 
gradually lowering himself in the water. Down, 
down he sank, while Sher Sing rained blows on 
his head. At last only the elephant’s trunk and the 
moving right arm of Sher Sing appeared above 
the surface of the river. 

Then a gasp of relief came from the watchers. 
The elephant had risen and was again trying to 
unseat his rider with his trunk. Sher Sing plied 
his spear with all his might, and the great brute, 
giving himself a shake, dashed into deep water. 
Once more he sank, and again Sher Sing’s relent- 
less arm hammered blows on his head. 

Suddenly a great cry arose. The elephant had 
come to the surface, and Sher Sing was still cling- 
ing to him. He seemed to be waving his spear as 
if in triumph. The elephant was wading quietly 
toward the opposite shore. 

The next day everyone in the regiment, from the 
colonel down, came to look at the big elephant, 
which stood quietly eating and taking no notice 
of anyone. His head was covered with cuts and 
gashes, but they did not seem to trouble him at 
all, and they quickly healed. From that day he 
acknowledged man as his master. 

Sher Sing, too, quickly recovered from his exer- 
tions. He was a faithful soldier and servant of 
Queen Victoria, to whose jubilee he came with a 
detachment of his regiment. At the time of King 
Edward’s coronation he again visited England; he 
was then an old man and had gained his pension, 
but he was sent because of his good influence over 
the younger men. ne 


ALL FOR NOTHING 


RECENT amusing sketch in Punch depicted 
A a stout. British matron, during a midnight 
Zeppelin raid, panting her dutiful way up to 
the attic bedroom of the new maid to invite her to 
join the family downstairs—of course, for greater 
safety. But the girl, kneeling in the window seat, 
merely turned an excited countenance over her 
shoulder long enough to reply politely : 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am, but it isn’t necessary. 
I’ve a beautiful view up here!” 

The artist may have invented the scene, but prob- 
ably he did not, declares an American woman who 
recently visited London; for in the household of 
the friend with whom she was staying a parallel 
incident occurred. In that case it was not the mis- 
tress who went up, but the maid who came down, 
hastily but decorously kimonoed, to offer to any 
of the family who wished to see what was going 
on the hospitality of her tiny, top-story chamber, 
which commanded a wide view over roofs and 
chimney pots to the horizon. She was surprised 
and disappointed that no one accepted, and only 
a‘downright command deterred her from returning 
to her post of observation. 

The housekeeper of another American, married 
to an Englishman, was very deaf, but something 
of the commotion going on outside penetrated to 
her consciousness and roused her from her slum- 
bers. Half-dressed, she ran from her room, and 
gasped as she encountered the other members of 
the household, excited and very much in negligee. 

“Great ’evings, ma’am, whatever ’as ’appened ?”” 

“Zeppelins!”? some one shouted in her ear. She 
dropped limply into a chair. 

“Hand I thought it was an ’urricane, and bricks 
tumbling down the chimbley!” she cried.“ My ’eart, 
my ’eart, what a fright, and hall for nothing!” 
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THE REDBIRD’S RIVAL 


WU-ETE, twu-ete, tweu, tweu, tweu!” 

sounded the brave notes of the redbird 

in the apple tree. As I was strolling round 
in the front yard, waiting for breakfast, writes a 
Companion reader, I heard him and, accepting his 
challenge, whistled back, ‘““Twu-ete, twu-ete, tweu, 
tweu, tweu!”’ We challenged each other back and 
forth until I was called in to breakfast. 

As I entered the house, my sister said, “I just 
heard a redbird in the back yard and one in the 
front answering each other.” 

“T was one of them,” I replied. 

A few minutes after I had seated myself at the 
table facing an open door toward the trees, the 
nervous and irritated ‘Tweet, tweet, tweet!” of 
the redbird attracted my attention, and, looking 
up, I saw him darting against the basement window 
of the house next door. Thinking that a prowling 
cat might be the cause of his excitement, I went 
out to investigate. 

I found the redbird flying furiously against the 
basement window, and actually panting with ex- 
ertion and excitement. He scarcely noticed my 
presence, and permitted me to come within a few 
feet of him before he flew up to a near-by twig. 
Wondering whether his mate might not somehow 
have got into the basement, I looked in at the 
window, but I saw nothing. Presently I went back 
to my breakfast, but in a few minutes the redbird 
was again attacking the window. 

Again I went out, and this time I saw that he was 


fighting his reflection in the glass; I suppose he 
fancied it the rival who had answered his chal- 
lenge. I took a wide board and leaned it against 
the window casing, thinking to shut off the reflec- 
tion, but I had got only a few feet away before he 
returned to the fray. He had to go round and 
under the board to attack the scarlet reflection, 

Again I went to his rescue, and that time placed 
the board so close to the window that he could not 
see his reflection or get to the glass. As I turned 
away I was surprised and amused to see him 
return and attack the board vigorously. At that I 
took the board away and, calling a boy from the 
neighbor’s home, went into the basement. The 
persistent cardinal was returning to the assault as 
we raised the sash and fastened it open. Once 
more the bird came back, but this time his imag- 
inary rival was not in sight, and he flew away. 

When I had returned to my neglected break fast, 
I heard him with his faithful mate, for whom he 
was making such a valiant fight, happily singing 
and twittering. They flew from vine to tree, from 
tree to bush, he whistling, “What chere—what- 
chere—whatchere!” and she answering sweetly, 
“Tweet, tweet, tweet!” 
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A CABBAGE THAT FIGHTS DISEASE 


HE plant shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is not a weed; it is a cabbage gone 
to seed. Although it looks like other seed 
cabbages, it is not the same, for it is a disease- 
fighting cabbage of a strain that was originated 
in the Lakeshore district of Wisconsin. There are 








TWO ROWS OF THE OLD VARIETY OF CABBAGE, ROTTED ; ON EITHER 
SIDE A PERFECT STAND OF THE NEW VARIETY 


many cabbage growers and many cabbage store- 
houses in the fertile regions along Lake Michigan. 
For several years, however, the “yellows,” a 
disease that causes rotting, has injured the crop. 
The germs of the diseasé remain in the soil for 
years; and so the ordinary 
methods of crop rotation are 
of no help in fighting it. 

For several seasons Dr. 
L. R. Jones of the State Ex- 
periment Station tried unsuc- 
cessfully to find a preventive 
oracure. Eight years ago,how- 
ever, he came upon a single 
head of sound cabbage in a 
field destroyed by the disease, 
and it occurred to him that by 
use of the principle of ‘the 
survival of the fittest’? he 
might breed and select a vari- 
ety of cabbage that would 
resist the disease. 

He saved the head, and the 
next season gathered seed 
from it. He carefully selected 
the heads for six more years. 
So this parent head of cab- 
bage has become the mother 
of a new strain that does not take the ‘“‘yellows.” 
Those farmers who planted seed of this variety last 
year sold their crop at thirty-five dollars a ton— 
about five times the usual price. The “yellows” 
had nearly destroyed the ordinary kind. 
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MINTY BARTLETT’S HENS 
‘Te goin’ to break myself of the habit of tryin’ 














THE RESISTANT CABBAGE 
PLANT IN FLOWER 


to do a kind turn for a neighbor and at the 
same time seek to better myself,” 
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from a neighbor you can find a use for it. If you 
can, jest say the word.’ 

“When Minty kind of got her breath she thanked 
me, and I pitched the roll over the fence and put 
off, thinkin’ if I stayed she’d be likely to want me 
to help her put it up; and then, too, I didn’t want 
to be thanked for somethin’ that I was doin’ full’s 
much for my own sake as I was for hern. 

“IT had an errand down the road a piece that 
afternoon, and when I got back home I saw a sight 
that almost made my legs limber under me. If 
there was one hen in that garden of mine, Lysan- 
der,” Mr. Peaslee affirmed earnestly, “there was 
all of thirty, and what they hadn’t done to the 
garden in the way of scratchin’ and burrerin’ 
couldn’t be done by anything weaker’n a hay 
tedder. 

“Thinks I, ‘What in tunket —!’ and then I started 
out to see how them hens ever happened to be 
there, when she had fencin’ to keep ’em shut up. 
I went down the road to her front gate, and there 
was Minty settin’ on her porch, rockin’ away as 
contented ’sif-there wa’n’t such a thing as a hen 
in the world, and they wouldn’t do such a thing as 
scratch if there was. 

“She hadn’t any more’n sighted me when she 
sot up a squeal—you know how women will when 
they’re tickled and pleased over anything? 

“*Q Mr. Peaslee,’ she says, ‘you don’t know 
how much obliged I be to you for that fencin’! 
With what I had in my old hen-yard fence,’ she 
says, ‘I had jest enough to go cleverly round my 
garden. So now,’ she says beamin’, ‘I don’t have 
to worry ’bout the hens’ scratchin’ up my flowers, 
and yet they have a free run to pick up their livin’.’ 

“Yes, Hyne,” Caleb declared soberly, ‘that was 
jest what she’d done—she’d fenced her garden 
with the fencin’ that I'd cal’lated to have her patch 
her hen yard with, and I was left jest as bad off 
as I was before—wuss, if anything, for they didn’t 
have any place left to go except my garden. That’s 
right—laugh! 

“So,” said Caleb, grinning a little himself, ‘I’ve 
had to go to the trouble and expense of fenciu’ 
clear round my garden, to say nothin’ of what I 
give away to Minty—and I might have saved the 
heft of it if I'd been neighborly ’nough to have 
stayed and helped her put it up where she’d ought 
to. But,” he added with a kind of cheerful rue- 
fulness, “mebbe it’s learnt me a lesson to try to 
help other folks as well as myself. I dunno.” 


°° 


AS TO ROBINSON CARUSOE 


N commenting on the unfortunate tendency of 
I some readers to hurry through books and mag- 

azines with such carelessness that they have 
very little idea of what they have read or of who 
wrote it, the Bellman quotes the following review 
of a famous book, submitted by a New York boy 
in his second year at the high school: 


Robinson Carusoe 


This book was chosen by Depoe, a man of 
many qualities and professor at Fordham Univer- 
sity. It was edited by Ginn & Company, containing 
one hundred and forty-nine pages, costing sixty- 
five cents. 

Professor Depoe’s selections are very interest- 
ing. He shows where Carusoe left his wife and 
went up tothe summit of a high mountain with his 
gun in hand, accompanied by a dog. While he 
was there for a short time, darkness came upon 
him and he felt drowsy, so he put his gun At his 
side and fell asleep. Here, he slept for a number 
of years and when he awoke he found out that he 
had grown old and his gun was rusty. Moreover, 
there were men playing tenpins and dining on the 
mountain. This, he too, soon partook of. Finally, 
he thought of home and he began to descend the 
mountain. He now found himself in a city. After 
searching for his home, he was made known to 
his wife, and they lived happily ever after. 

All of Depoe’s books are on this style and 
should be in every home. 
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THE PARADISE OF ARTISTS 


HE death of William M. Chase brings to mind 
a story that that artist used to tell in the 
course of a lecture on Japan: 
I was standing on a railway platform in Japan, 
waiting for a train, and whiling away my time by 
watching a particularly beautiful sunset. 





Caleb Peaslee decidedly, as he paused at Deacon 
Hyne’s gate. Caleb’s hands were scratched and his 
face was flushed. The deacon grinned sourly but 
understandingly. 

“‘What foolishness have you been up to now?” 
he asked. 

“Them hens of Minty Bartlett’s,’’ said Mr. Peas- 
lee plaintively; ‘‘they’ve been wuss’n the plagues 
of Egyp’ to me all summer. I hadn’t more’n got in 
my early stuff ’fore they’d got it scratched out and 
et and was lookin’ the ground over careful to see’f 
they’d overlooked anything—but they hadn’t. 

“What time I wa’n’t chasin’ ’em out of my garden, 
Minty, she was chasin’ ’em out of hern—she had a 
Strip ’bout twice as big as her apron that she had 
planted out to garden flowers—and it seemed to 
me that them hens thought ’bout ekelly well of 
both them places. If Minty ketched a hen among 
them marigools and bach’ler buttons, or one so 
much as makin’ towards ’em, she’d harass it out 
of there, and like ’nough it would run over into 
my garden. 

“She had somethin’ that had been a hen yard 
once, ’fore it got torn down and destroyed. One 
side and one end was gone so that you could drive 
a cow through it, and it didn’t hender them hens 
from goin’ where they willed any more’n so much 
June grass would. 

“IT knew well ’nough that Minty’d never think 
of buyin’ new fencin’,—she couldn’t afford it, for 
one thing,—so I kind of turned the thing over in 
my mind till I thought I’d found a way out of it 
for both of us. I had ’bout forty foot ef new fencin’ 
that I’d been cal’latin’ to use to make my hen yard 
bigger, and I made up my mind to give her that. I 
jedged that if I worked careful and didn’t say too 
much she’d take it and use it ’thout resentin’ its 
bein’ a gift, mebbe. 

“So yesterday mornin’ I made the fencin’ up 
into a roll and put it on my shoulder and went 
over to Minty’s. She was out in the garden when I 
got there, houndin’ a hen out of lier flowers, and 
I stopped ’sif I was thinkin’ of nothin’ but passin’ 
the time of day with her, and waited for her to say 
somethin’ ’bout the hens’ botherin’ her; I knew 
she would if I give her a chance. 

“Sure ’nough, she hadn’t more’n got the hair 
pushed back out of her eyes ’fore she begun to 
e’mplain and tell me how them hens plagued her. 
I let her run on a spell and then I says: 

“*Well, here’s in the neighborhood of forty foot 
of fencin’, and mebbe if you’re willin’ to take it 











Suddenly a freight train pulled in and, stopping 
in front of me, cut off my view. Being a good Amer- 
ican, and trained in a very proper respect for 
“business,” I merely turned philosophically away 
and proceeded to look at something else. In a 
moment, however, the station master appeared at 
my side and inquired with the politest of bows if I 
had been enjoying the sunset. 

I admitted that I had, and smilingly accepted 
his apology for the intrusion of the train. Of course 
I recognized that trains were the first considera- 
tion in stations, I said. 

Imagine my surprise, then, when the little Japa- 
nese shook his head firmly. “But no,” he said, 
bowing even more deeply than before, “the train 
must not be allowed to obstruct the honorable 
artistic traveler’s honorable zsthetic enjoyment” 
—or words to that effect. “I will cause it to with- 
draw.” 7 

And he actually did precisely that! 
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AN EYE FOR BARGAINS 


66 IRE,” said the grand vizier of a certain 
Oriental potentate, “I suggest that in the 
future we buy our automobiles from tlie 

Western company that has just offered us a thirty- 

per-cent discount.” 

“Good!” said the potentate. “Order a consign- 
ment of five hundred automobiles, assorted sizes, 
at once, and tell the company to send us a check 
for the discount by return mail, and the bill will 
be settled in due course.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


The Birds of Puzzle-Land : 1, Kingbird; 2, Snipe ; 
3, Crossbill; 4, Thrush; 5, Nuthatch; 6, Peacock ; 

Wood ecker; 8, Ibis ’9, Bobolink ; 10, Cocka- 
ies 11, Raven; 12, Wooilecek. 


1. ROB 
RIFLE 2. 1. Cone, one, ne. 11. Nar- 
OFTEN row, arrow, row. U1. Flash, 
BLEND lash, ash, shi” 
END 


. Corral, Eskimo, linden, behind, Navajo, en- 
sign, London. 

4. 1. oar. tripe, ripe, rip, I. 11. Crash, rash, 
ash, has, as, a., 

5. 1. Rhine, rein. 11. Seine, seen. 

6. B-as-S, I-do-L, S-ol-O, O-mi-T, N-oa-H. 

7. Pink, canna, stocks, phlox, forget-me-not, 
rose, four-o’ clock, morning-glory. 
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WORDS WITH WINGS 
BY JEAN HALIFAX 


SOMEBODY .TOLD ME 
THAT OUR WORDS 
HAVE LITTLE WINGS 
AND FLY LIKE BIRDS. 


IF WORDS WERE BIRDS, 
WHAT WOULD YOURS BE-— 
HAWK, OR BUZZARD, 
OR GAY CHICKADEE? 














A NEW KIND OF 
MARBLES 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


T had been a warm winter, with no ice at all. 
I ‘‘T’m afraid,’’ said grandfather one day 

late in March, shaking his head soberly, 
‘that this means no ice cream next July, and 
no cold lemonade, and no —’’ 

**O dear !’’ chorused the children. ‘*Who ever 
heard of a summer without ice cream ?’’ 

‘*Well,’? answered grandfather, ‘‘who ever 
heard of a winter without ice?’’ 

**It may freeze yet,’’ put in grandmother. 

**Maybe,’’ grandfather said, ‘‘but it’s nearly 
time now for robins and violets. ’’ 

When Ted and Jean and Molly went to bed 
that night they felt the windowpane with their 
cheeks. ‘‘It feels very cold,’? Ted decided. 
‘*Maybe there’ll be freezing to-night.’’ 

When they waked there was a queer, dull 
whiteness on the walls and a curious silence. 
Snow had fallen all night long, and now every 
roof had a heavy white blanket like eider down, 
and every fence post wore a tall white cap. 

‘*The heaviest snow I ever saw so late in the 
‘year,’’ father remarked at breakfast. ‘‘Well, 
it looks as if the ice house would stay empty, 
sure enough. ’’ 

**No ice cream in July,’’ began little Jean, 
but grandfather suddenly pinched her cheek. 

‘*Plenty of it,’? he said. ‘‘That is, if you 
three chicks are willing to play marbles a 
while. ’’ 

‘*But how can playing marbles fill the ice 
house ?’’ cried Ted and Molly in one breath. 
‘*Now, grandad, you’re making fun of us!’’ 

**Not a bit of it,’? he answered. ‘‘Put on 
your togs, and I’ll show you.’’ 

Ten minutes later, coated and hooded and fin- 
ished off with good, dry rubbers, the three 
dashed out to their grandfather. ‘‘Here,’’ he 
said, ‘‘hold out your hands. There’s a marble 
apiece for you. Go to work and roll them.’’ 
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The children looked astonished. Each little 
right-hand mitten was clasping-a snowball. 

‘*But, grandfather,’’ Ted began, doubtfully. 

**Roll your marbles, ’’ said grandfather, ‘‘and 
roll them carefully. Then you’ll see.’’ 

So the three obeyed, puzzled but tremen- 
dously excited. Ted rolled east, Molly rolled 
west, and little Jean rolled south, down ‘the 
long slope of the lawn. Laughing and shout- 
ing, they followed the little balls with care, 
pushing them whenever they stopped. 

‘*Mine’s as big as a pumpkin!’’ cried Molly 
in a few minutes. ‘‘ Just watch it grow!’’ 

They pushed harder and harder, and every 
moment one would call to the other. Presently, 
from the bottom of the yard, came a cry. 
**Oo-00!’’ Jean sang out. ‘‘Somebody come! 
My marble is so big I can’t get it up the hill !’’ 

Sure enough, Jean’s snowball had grown so 
fast that now it was entirely too much for her. 
Ted ran down, laughing, and rolled it to the 
top of the hill. Then they spied grandfather. 

‘*Will you look at his marble!’’ screamed 
Molly. And indeed grandfather’s ball was a 
regular giant, and was getting fatter and fatter. 

‘*Forward march! to the ice house, now!’’ 
said grandfather. And the children, who had 
forgotten all about the ice house, went to work 
with a vim, trundling their big marbles gayly 
toward the open door. , 

Most of the morning they worked joyfully, 
and after dinner father and the hired men 
turned in with them, so that the long-empty 
ice house began to fill very rapidly. Before the 
snow had left the fields the ice house was quite 
full, and the hired men had pounded the great 
snowballs with shovels until the snow was 
packed almost as hard as ice. Then thé chil- 
dren helped to pile in the straw on top and 
‘to pack it; and at last they shut the door. 

‘*T can just taste that July ice cream!’’ said 
Molly happily. 

‘*T can taste it too,’’ Ted agreed, ‘‘and I’ve 
also learned a new way to play marbles. ’’ 
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the wood folk had during the winter in 

the forest that lies beside the mountain. 
The first race, as you will remember, was 
through the forest from side to side. The 
second race was on the ice, once round the 
lake. The third race was called ‘‘the moose 
race’’ by all the wood folk, although there 
was only one moose in it. For that matter, 
there was only one moose in the whole forest 
when the race was held, and he is there no 
longer, as you will see before you get to the 
end of the story. 

Maj. Moose was the biggest and strongest of 
all the wood folk. He was also vain and more 
given to boasting than some of the others 
thought was becoming. One day, toward the 
end of the long winter, Maj. Moose said: 

‘*T am tired of grubbing here in the woods. 
To-night I shall go to the haystack of Farmer 
Goodman, a mile beyond the edge of the forest, 
and have a good feast.’’ 

‘*Be careful, Major,’’ said Ray Coon. ‘‘I 
think that Farmer Goodman has a dog.’’ 

‘*Poof!’? answered Maj. Moose. ‘‘Little do 
I care for a dozen dogs. Come along, all of you! 
I’ll show you some fun, and perhaps there 
will be something good for all to eat.’’ 

When night came a party of the wood folk 
set out with Maj. Moose for the haystack of 
Farmer Goodman. The three deer did not go, 
because they were too timid. Grandpa Fox and 
Grandpa Coon said that the walk was too long 
for them. But Dame Bear and her son, Billy 
Bear, Ray Coon and the two Fox boys, Bouncer 
Rabbit and his friend, Gray Squirrel, and sev- 
eral other young folk of the Rabbit and Squir- 
rel families—all were in the party, which set 
forth in high spirits. 

It was late when they started and the walk 
was a long one. Some of them were pretty 
tired before they reached the haystack, which 
was just behind Farmer Goodman’s barn. 
There was nothing to feast on except the hay, 
which none of them, except Maj. Moose, cared 
much for; but no dog appeared, and when the 
wood folk had rested a bit all were in the mood 
for a frolic. 

‘‘What strange thing is this?’’ called out 
Billy Bear from the barnyard. 

‘*That?’? said Ray Coon. ‘‘Why, that is 
Farmer Goodman’s pung! He hitches his horse 
to it and rides to town. I have often seen him.”’ 

‘*T wish that we had a horse to haul us 
home!’’ sighed. Dame Bear. ‘‘I’ve walked far 
enough for one night. I am tired.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ said Maj. Moose. ‘‘Who is 
tired? Just pile into that pung, all of you! [’ll 
haul you back home in a jiffy. I’m stronger 
than ten horses, and I’m the fastest of all the 
wood folk.’’ 

‘*You are the strongest, but not the fastest !’’ 
promptly cried out Gray Squirrel. ‘‘My friend 
Bouncer Rabbit is the fastest of all the wood 
folk. Ask the deer or the skaters. They know! 
See! Here is a tiny toy sleigh that Farmer 
Goodman’s little boy forgot to take in last 
night. I’ll get into that, and Bouncer will haul 
me home faster than you can haul the others 
in the pung.’”’ 

Maj. Moose fairly snorted with scorn at the 
idea that Bouncer Rabbit could run faster than 
he could. While he was fuming and scolding, 
Billy Bear put the harness over his shoulders 
and tied the reins to his broad antlers. Then 
Billy Bear and all the others, except Gray 
Squirrel and Bouncer Rabbit, climbed into 
the pung. F 

Meantime Gray Squirrel was harnessing 
Bouncer Rabbit into the little toy sleigh, and 
as he did so he whispered something in 
Bouncer’s ear and patted him on the back 


Te IS is the story of the third race that 








MAJ. MOOSE FLUNG HIS HEAD HIGH AND RUSHED ON FASTER THAN BEFORE 


THE MOOSE RACE 


BY G. H. SMITH 


until Bouncer fairly danced with eagerness 
for the homeward race to begin. 

It was daybreak by the time they were 
finally ready to begin the race. Then Ray Coon, 
who sat behind Billy Bear in the pung, gave 
the word. 

**Go!’’ he shouted. 

Maj. Moose plunged forward down the road 
that led from Farmer Goodman’s barn toward 
the forest a mile away. He dragged the pung 
with all its passengers as if it had had no weight 
at all. Right beside him went Bouncer Rabbit 
in long leaps that would have made the little 
toy sleigh a very hard place for Gray Squirrel 
to ride in had he not been clever in keeping 
his balance. When they had crossed the field 
and were entering the forest, Maj. Moose looked 
out of the corner of his eye and saw that 
Bouncer was still close beside him. He flung 
his head high and rushed on faster than before, 
but he could not leave Bouncer Rabbit behind. 

The wood folk who had not been to the hay- 
stack were astir by this time. Jet Crow cawed 
loudly overhead, and the others stood aside in 
amazement as the racers rushed by. 

So they sped onward, Maj. Moose plunging 
ahead with a great show of strength, and 
Bouncer leaping lightly beside him. Soon they 
came in sight of the frozen lake. It had been 
agreed that the race should end on the farther 
side, and the course was up round one end of it. 

‘*We are almost there !’’ shouted Gray Squir- 
rel, as he leaned forward in the little sleigh. 
‘*Now is the time, Bouncer! Now is the time!’’ 

With faster leaps and longer leaps Bouncer 
Rabbit flashed to the front. All that Maj. 
Moose and those in the pung could see was a 
flurry of snow as he flew ahead of them, far 
toward the head of the lake. Maj. Moose half 
stopped and threw high his antlers in disgust. 

**Look at that!’’ he grunted, panting hard. 
‘Shall a rabbit beat a moose? No, indeed! I’ll 
cut across the lake, and get there first, after all.’’ 

‘*But that will be cheating!’’ cried out Ray 
Coon. 

‘*Who cares?’’ answered Maj. Moose. ‘‘If I 
can’t win in one way, I will in another!’’ 

So saying, he crashed through the snow- 
covered bushes to the shore of the lake, with 
the pung bouncing heavily behind. Then he 
stepped out on the frozen surface. But it was 
late in the winter, and the sun had weakened 
the ice near the shore; it buckled under the 
weight of Maj. Moose and the pungload of wood 
folk. There was a sudden crackling and crash- 
ing, and all in an instant Maj. Moose and the 
others were splashing in the cold water. Maj. 
Moose flung himself about so desperately that 
he quickly broke the harness and floundered 
ashore, and the others, dripping and shivering, 
followed him as best they could. On the distant 
shore of the lake they could see Bouncer Rabbit 
loping leisurely along toward the finish line. 

‘*What a mess!’’ exclaimed Maj. Moose, cross 
with himself and with everyone else. ‘‘To race 
with a rabbit and have it end like that! I’ll 
have nothing more to do with a place where 
such things ean happen !’’ 

So he lumbered off through the forest toward 
the other side of the big mountain, and the 
wood folk saw him no more. 

That is how Bouncer Rabbit, whom all the 
wood folk like because he is a modest fellow and 
everyone’s friend, won the third race of the 
winter. That night he and Gray Squirrel took 
the little toy sleigh back to the yard of Farmer 
Goodman, whose little boy had wondered all 
day what had become of it; but the big pung 
was too heavy for the wood folk to drag out of 
the lake, and there it stayed, close to the shore, 
until Farmer Goodman himself found it. And 
he never ceased to wonder how it got there. 
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called him Thumbs Up. 

Everyone was amazed to learn 
that it was the great surgeon who 
had coined the name. He was so 
austere and strictly ‘‘profession- 
al’? in his manner that no one 
dreamed he was human enough 
to invent a nickname for a small patient. In 
secret the nurses had long referred to Dr. 
Harmon as the Great Bear, and until Thumbs 
Up came to the ward no one at the hospital 
ever saw any but the Great Bear side of the 
surgeon. 

If people had given the matter thought, they 
would have known that beneath the impres- 
sive dignity there was deep sympathy for 
suffering childhood. His friend, Dr. Phillips, 
could tell of a day when he and the surgeon 
stood before a certain Sorolla canvas. A padre 
has gathered along the beach for a morning 
bath his young charges from a children’s 
hospital. It is a painting of the infinite tragedy 
of handicapped childhood. Sorolla has said he 
will never paint another picture of the kind. 
Suddenly, as the two men stood gazing, one 
spoke. 

‘*Man alive, Phillips, I’ve got to get home. 
This holiday business will have to wait until 
there aren’t any suffering children.’’ And the 
first steamer brought Dr. Harmon back to his 
profession. 

Two mornings a week the clinic at St. 
Luke’s was conducted by this great surgeon, 
who gave his time and mastery of surgery to 
the alleviation of pain. 

Thumbs Up was just one of hundreds of 
cases. The morning he lay upon the operating 
table there were six other children awaiting 
their turn, and apparently there was nothing 
to distinguish him from any of the others. 
But individuality asserted itself as little Jack 
lay waiting. 

The young anesthetist smiled down at him 
and said, ‘‘Now, old man, I’m going to put 
you to sleep. What do you say to that?’’ 

Instantly two little hands changed position. 
‘*T guess I says thumbs up. I allus do when 
I’m skeered to death.’’ 

Dr. Harmon turned from giving some direc- 
tions to a nurse and looked at little Jack. He 
lay with his eyes tightly closed, every muscle 
in his little body taut and his hands at his 
sides, with both thumbs up. 

‘‘Hurry up, please. I’ve said it seven times 
a’ready. Most allus it helps a lot.’ 

Suddenly two strong, large hands covered 
Jack’s. Dr. Harmon grasped the little fingers 
in his own. ‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘while you go 
to sleep, I’ll keep saying thumbs up for you, 
and when you wake up everything will be 
all right. ’’ 

No one ever called Dr. Harmon the Great 
Bear again. 

Some time afterwards a little figure was laid 
upon a little white bed. When Jack entered 
the room, it was known as Ward C. Months 
later, when he left it, there closed behind him 
a door bearing a brass tablet upon which were 
the words: 


[: was Dr. Harmon who first 


Thumbs Up Ward 
Named in Honor of a Brave Little Patient, 
John Henry Grayson. 

But we are anticipating the story. 

The days were tediously long for John 
Henry after his operation. A very heavy 
something swung from one ankle and his back 
ached ‘‘from using it so muca,’’ as he said to 
his nurse. Everyone who took care of him 
wore a blue dress and a white apron, and all 
the young doctors looked alike in-their white 
suits, and so there was a pitiful absence of 
variety in what he saw. All the other little 
boys were ill, too, and they all occupied the 
same kind of bed. Life was deadly dull. But 
the young physician who had ‘‘put him to 
sleep’’ visited him every day, and his coming 
always cheered the boy. Jack loved the doctor, 
and the doctor loved Jack. 

One day when Dr. Billy was sitting on the 
side of Jack’s diminutive bed, the little patient 
in the next bed began to ery. . 

‘* Here, what’s the matter to starboard? 
Helm steady, old man.’’ Dr. Billy was inclined 
to be nautical. ‘‘ Thought I told you last night 
that as long as you’re on the White Bed line 
you’ve got to show your nerve. Tell the captain 
what’s the matter. We’re standing by to help. ’’ 

A great deal was the matter. Benny was 
frightened. There was a burning thirst and a 
pain all the way from the first mate’s head to 
his feet, and in particular there was pain 
where a heavy ‘‘anchor’’ swung from the lar- 
board ankle. 

Crushed ice wrought a miracle in Benny’s 
burning throat. Then Dr. Billy suggested to 
Jack that he, too, help the first mate. ‘‘'Tell 
him about thumbs up, old man. You know 
how it helped us that morning.’’ 

So Jack revealed to the mate of his sister 
ship just how it is possible to hold fast to one’s 
courage. ‘* Just keep a-sayin’ thumbs up, and 
pretty soon you’ll be so busy you’ll forget to 









a THUMBS UP 
‘y Alice Hutchins Drake 


be skeered. And you must do 
it, too. See, this is how.’’ 

That is the way it began. 
Within a week thirty little pas- 
sengers of the White Bed line 
were playing the game. The 
nurses and internes played it 
with them. Everyone in Ward C 
knew the way to keep brave. Dr. Harmon 
heard of the success of his little patient in 
buoying up others like him in the hour of 
distress. He had never forgotten the morning 
when Jack lay before him with his little 
thumbs up. He was deeply interested in the 
child and in the psychological element involved 
in the expression. 

One drowsy morning four months after Jack 
entered Ward C there was suddenly a crack- 
ling noise outside the door. Miss Herbert, on 
duty, hurried to see what had caused it. She 
found the corridor on fire. 

Quickly she turned to Jack. ‘‘Sweetheart, ’’ 
she said gently. The child was asleep, and she 
did not dare to startle him. ‘‘Sweetheart, wake 
up. You’ve got to help the lady captain. 
There’s a fire outside, and we’ve all got to 
leave. While I run to the telephone, you think 
of a way to help.’’ 

Outside, the crackling noise was growing 
louder and curling smoke slipped in round the 
door. Jack’s bed was the first one in the ward. 
He had come in by that door. He knew they 
would all have to leave by it. He could see 
Miss Herbert flying from bed to bed, wrap- 
ping blankets round each little patient. 

‘*No, you don’t !’’ he said, when she reached 
him. ‘‘No, sir, I’m going to stay till the last 
feller’s out! I says thumbs up.’’ 

And thumbs up it was. As strong men 
rushed in and bore little patients, Bradford 
frames and all, out into the smoke, Jack lay 
by the exit calling shrilly, ‘‘Thumbs up, fel- 





lers, thumbs up! Don’t be skeered! Say 


thumbs up.’’ 

He felt very drowsy when he awoke—just 
the way he did after Dr. Billy had put him 
to sleep. Some one was holding his hand, and 
he could hear a man’s voice saying, ‘‘ Bravest 
thing I ever knew. Dear little man !’’ 

He opened his eyes. It was not Dr. Billy 
who sat beside him, but a very famous surgeon, 
whose eyes were misty with tears. His beard 
was singed and there was a gash across his 
cheek. 

‘‘Well, Capt. Jack, how do you feel? You 
were pretty brave this morning. You’re a real 
live hero.’’ 

Jack took a long breath, and found it was 
a painful operation. ‘‘Why, I didn’t do 
nothin’,’’ he said. ‘‘I couldn’t run if I’d 
wanted to with that anchor on my leg. I’m 
glad if Miss Herbert thinks I helped, but I 
didn’t do nothin’, really. I just called thumbs 
up when the fellers went.’’ 

Dr. Harmon closed a white little hand in 
both of his. ‘‘ You did a good deal, little man. 
When I picked you up and started into all 
that smoke, I was ‘skeered to death.’ But you 
said thumbs up, and I said thumbs up, and 
here we are.’’ 
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NATURE’S SWEET 

ONEY, which is now a luxury, was in 

old times a necessary, for it was then 

the principal sweetener of food. Sugar 

was not introduced until the latter days of the 

Roman Empire, and was first oddly described 

as an Indian salt that was as sweet as honey. 

The numerous references to honey in the Bible 

are due, says a writer in Chambers’s Journal, 

to its being the common sweetener used by the 
people. 

Honey from the comb is considered to be the 

most luxurious form of this delectable sweet, 

and many people eat the wax with the honey. 


That is a foolish thing to do, however—as | 
foolish as it would be to eat the paper the | 


butter is wrapped up in, or the bag that con- 





tains sugar. The wax in the honeycomb is | 


in no way nutritious, and is decidedly indi- 
gestible. 

The proper way is to put a piece of honey 
in the comb on your plate, with the cells in a 
vertical position, and press your knife firmly 
upon it, so that all the honey runs out. Eat 
the honey and leave the wax. 

The bees do not care for blossoming flowers, 
as the poets imagine. They are practical, 
utilitarian creatures, and prefer the period 
just before fructification. They dearly love 
clover, but most kinds of fruit blossoms and 
some kinds of forest trees are. very useful to 
them. The flavor and the quality of honey vary 
with the plants upon which the bee feeds. 
Heather honey is naturally popular in Scot- 
land, and the famous Narbonne honey owes 
its flavor to rosemary. Occasionally the bee is 
injudicious, however, and chooses injurious 


herbs. The soldiers of Xenophon, after eating | 


the honey of Trebizond, became either mad 
or drunk. The effect was owing to the bees’ 
having eaten a poisonous azalea. 
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Be ahead this 
Spring with a 


Dayton 


Bicycle I Come on Bows!’ | 


PRING is about here, boys, and it’s high time you were 

getting ready to enjoy it. Get ready now, by picking out a 
fine new Dayton Bicycle. Then, when the buds begin to pop, 
and the grass shows its first green, straddle your DAYTON—and go it! 
That is life! Every Dayton Bicycle is built for long service and easy riding. 
Dayton Bicycles run smoothly—“take a hill” like a rabbit. Get there first 
on a DAYTON—and tell the other boys to “hurry up!” 


DAYTON Bicycles are made in seven models—including the fine new 
DAYTON Motor-Bike (following closely motorcycle construction). There's 
also the light, fast, Boy’s DAYTON Roadster. All mighty good-looking, 
and backed by a straight-forward five-year guarantee of satisfaction. 


FREE TO BOYS: 


Here, boys, is a fascinating book that actually tells you 
50 different ways in which you can make money with a 
Dayton Bicycle. You are ambitious. You want to be 
a good business man—and you're ready for good, live, 
money-making suggestions. Here they are. Write 


us to-day, asking for Booklet No. 12. It is free. 


Cycle Department 


| THE Davis SEWING MACHINE Co. DayTon. On10 
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ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 








AS HE EXTENDED HIS HAND FOR IT .. 


I KICKED THE REVOLVER 


FROM HIS GRASP 


A PONY EXPRESS ADVENTURE 


@y Col. William F 
(‘Buffalo Bill’) 


O enterprise ever un- 
dertaken in America 
was more fruitful of 

picturesque incident, hardship and adventure 
than the famous pony express line that 
Russell, Majors and Waddell established in the 
fifties. 

The route extended from the Missouri River 
to Sacramento, a distance of nineteen hundred 
and sixty miles. It traversed a country full of 
hostile Indians and white desperadoes, and 
led across plains, through valleys and over 
lofty mountains. Yet over this rough route the 
mail and express packages must travel two 
hundred miles a day, a condition that called 
for an average riding pace of about ten miles 
an hour. 

Naturally, the riders were picked men. 
They had to face deadly dangers and were 
often called upon to do double duty in place of 
a slain or wounded comrade. The pay, how- 
ever, was good, as befitted so dangerous a 
calling; it ranged from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a month. 

I was about sixteen years old when I applied 
for a chance to enter this service. My mother 
and sisters needed my help, and the good wages 
paid by the pony express company tempted 
me. 

At first. I was told that I was too young to 
stand the tremendous strain, but after consid- 
erable pleading on my part the company con- 
sented to give me a trial as an ‘‘extra’’ on a 
run of forty-five miles that was to be covered 
with three horses in three hours. 

I accepted the offer, and it was on this 
route that, quite early in my experience as 
an express rider, I met with a most peculiar 
adventure. 

My first trip was made a little ahead of the 
schedule time, and I immediately started back 
with the west-bound pouch. As day after day 
passed without serious mishap, I began to 
think less of holdups and Indian ambuscades 
and feel more inclined to congratulate myself 
on having secured so good a route. 

But one morning, as I was crossing a rough 
bit of country on the gallop, there came sud- 
denly the cry of ‘‘Halt! Up with your hands, 
boy id 

A man had risen apparently from the very 
ground under my feet. While he covered me 
with the revolver that he held in his right 
hand, he extended his left to catch my bridle 
rein. 

There was nothing to do but obey, although 
I knew that the pouch contained a large sum 
of money. 

‘Give me that pouch, boy !’’ 

I held it out, but as he extended his hand 
for it my opportunity came. I kicked the re- 
volver from his grasp, drove the spurs in deep 
and made a dash. 

I was just beginning to chuckle over my 
escape when a@ bullet whistled by my ear. 
That was too much for me. I should have 
known better than to stop, but without think- 
ing I wheeled in my saddle and returned the 
shot just as the desperado fired again. This 
time he hit my pony, which gave one leap and 
then fell heavily. 

Luckily I landed on my feet, and jumped 
to the shelter of a big rock. The outlaw was 
coming toward me and trying to fire as he ran; 
but I noticed that at each pull of the trigger 
his revolver missed fire. I believed that I had 
him at my merey, but, as the event showed, I 
was too quick at drawing conclusions. 

I wanted to capture him and march him 





Cody 


to the next relay station, 
where the men would take 
charge of him. With this in 
mind I refrained from firing, and so he was 
enabled to reach the cover of the same boulder 
behind which I myself had taken shelter. 

There we were, a rock ten feet in diameter 
between us, and each very well aware that it 
was a fight for life. 

For a time neither of us dared to move. 
Then gradually and as silently as possible I 
crawled back from the rock far enough so that 
I could watch both sides of it at once. I could 
not tell, of course, which way he might choose 
to come if he decided to force the fighting, and 
I knew that I must be prepared for him, 
whichever way it was. 

But as I lay there watching, my poor pony 
gave what seemed an almost human moan and 
turned his faithful eyes upon me. He made a 
‘desperate, vain attempt to rise and uttered a 
low neigh so full of grief and pain that it filled 
me with pity for him and hardened my heart 
toward the man on the other side of the rock. 

I determined to put the horse out of his 
misery, and, resting on one elbow, I took 
careful aim and sent a bullet through his 
brain. 

Instantly my shot was followed by one from 
the other side of the rock—so quickly in fact 
that the two reports were almost simultaneous. 
I could not tell whether it had been aimed at 
me or not, but I knew I was not hit. 

The struggles of my pony had ceased, and 
everything was still. I waited and watched 
until I could stand it no longer. Then I began 
slowly and cautiously to creep round the rock, 
holding my revolver ready to fire on the in- 
stant. I even stuck my hat out ahead of me as 
a decoy, but it brought no response. 

Suddenly I saw the outlaw’s boots, and to 
my surprise the toes were turned up. 

Another step brought me within full sight 
of the man. He lay on his back, quite dead, 
his revolver beside him as if it had just fallen 
from his hand. 

A little examination showed me what had 
happened. The outlaw had been reloading his 
revolver when I fired at the pony. In those 
days the only ammunition was powder and 
ball, which had to be forced home with a ram- 
rod. During the loading the weapon was held 
upright, and when that part of the operation 
had been completed the caps were placed on 
the nipples. 

The outlaw had not removed the caps that 
had failed to explode. My shot had startled 
him. He had accidentally pulled the trigger, 
and his own bullet had slain him. 

Col. Cody, one of the most picturesque 
Jigures in American life, died in Colorado, 
January 10, 1917, 
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CONJUGAL COMPROMISE 


a HEN you and your wife have a differ- 
ence of opinion,’’ said the father who 
was giving advice to his newly married 

son, ‘‘and you are unable to persuade her that 

you are right, you must compromise. To illus- 
trate my point, I will give you a little expe- 
rience of my own. One summer your mother 

wished to spend the season in Maine, while I 

was anxious to go to the Adirondacks. ’’ 

‘* And how did you compromise, father ?’’ 

‘*Well, we stayed from Friday to Monday in 
the Adirondacks, and spent the rest of the 
summer on the Maine coast !’’ 
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How Hudson Solved 
the Gasoline Problem _ 


Now Furnished on the New 
Light Super- Six 


The gasoline saver is one 
more new invention of the 
Hudson Super-Six. 

It was shown for the first 
time at the New York Auto- 
mobile Show in January. 
Now most all Hudson deal- 
ers are showing the new 
cars equipped with this and 
ten other important new 
features. The gasoline saver 
is the only new feature 
shown on automobiles at 
this year’s shows. 


Overcomes the Poor 
Gasoline 


Hard starting and waste- 
ful gasoline consumption 
due to cold weather and the 
low grade gasoline are over- 
come. Radiator and hood 
covers are not needed on the 
new Hudson Super - Sixes 
even in the coldest weather. 


This device has been in 
use on hundreds of Hudson 
Super-Sixes during the cold- 
est winter weather. Its ef- 
fectiveness has been proved. 
It is as easily operated as 
the damper on a stove. 

Low grade gasoline gives 
low mileage and is wasteful 
and harmful to the engine, 
unless the motor is operated 
steadily at a high tempera- 
ture. 


Primer Insures Easy 
Starting 
In zero weather, even at 
20 below, the new Hudson 
Super-Six motor starts. The 
primer is another new fea- 
ture of the new Super-Six. 


On the new cars there are 
also other worth-while fea- 
tures you should see. There 
is the new plaited upholster- 
ing, more attractive door 
fasteners, hard rubber han- 
dles, an improved body fin- 
ish and other details you 
can see. And then we have 
made many improvements 
in the building of the car. 
The car that last year won 
every worth-while record 
is a much better automo- 
bile now because we have 
learned to build them better. 


We made those records ot 
endurance for acceleration 


Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 Town CarLandaulet $3025 

Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 Limousine .. . 

Touring Sedan. . . i 
Town Car $2925 

(All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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and speed with cars of the 
earlier production. No one 
has yet equaled anything 
we have done with stock 
Super - Six cars. And yet 
the cars we turn out today 
are infinitely better because 
of the increased skill and ex- 
perience Hudson workmen 
have acquired in building 
the 25,000 cars that were 
produced last year. 


Think What a Year 
Has Shown 


Remember what was 
claimed for the Super-Six 
one year ago. Then we had 
only our own records to 
show—records proving the 
Hudson Super-Six the fast- 
est stock car built. 


We then had established 
only the 100-mile and the 
one-hour records for a fully 
equipped stock touring car. 
But since we have won the 
24-hour record for a stock 
chassis, the Transcontinen- 
tal Run both ways, the fast- 
est stock chassis mile, and 
have outsold any other high 
grade car in the world. So if 
you want a fine car that out- 
performs any other car that 
is built your choice must 
be a Hudson Super-Six. 


Bayers Waited for 
Months 


At this time last season 
orders exceeded our pro- 
duction by 8,000. At no time 
during the season were 
there enough Hudsons to 
go around. From this you 
can see what the demand 
will be this year. Weare 
only producing 30,000 cars 
as against last year’s 25,000 
because we cannot build 
more and build them well. 
That is not a large increase. 
It shows, however, that if 
you want a Hudson you 
cannot afford to postpone 
buying. Unless you act 
now you may be like other 
thousands who will be dis- 
appointed this year because 
they could not get prompt 
deliveries. 


Don’t fail to see the gaso- 
line saver. 
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Neolin Saves Soles | 
Neolin Saves Colds 


Scuffle and pound, pound 
and scuffle—the children 


are at it again! 


How they play! How their 
little shoe-soles wear! How 


the bills roll in at the end 
of the month! 


And how—how on earth 
are we going to meet them? 
How? 


Down with shoe-bills —off 
with leather! Use Nedlin 
—better than leather. 


Health will keep up and 
shoe-bills will keep down 
then. For Nedlin, the syn- 
thetic, modern sole,iscreated 
for wear and for comfort 


and health beside. 


Loyal and strong and dur- 
able, it lasts, yes lasts. Light 
and strong and flexible, it 
develops little feet. 


Waterproof, it protects 
them from damp trudges to 
school — then keeps them 


dry all day. 


And_ remember: — Nedlin 
will grip—it won’t slip. 
Needs no breaking in. 
Noiseless indoors—scratch- 
proof on floors. Costs no 
more. Comes in black, 
white, tan, on new shoes or 
as new soles. 


Beware imitations and mark 
that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never changing 
quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





Better than Leather 





DIVIDING THE SPOIL 


a small village in China, according to Capt. 

Fritz Uttmark, who was formerly principal 
of the Seamen’s Church Institute in New York 
City. There were only thirty people in the village, 
aretired spot on the Hwang River, and of the thirty, 
fifteen were instantly killed. 

The Chinese government had been making ex- 
periments with some new shells. A mile from the 
village a company of soldiers had been doing tar- 
get practice with the shells, and had then been sent 
to garrison a fort some distance away. During the 
target practice the soldiers would not let the vil- 
lagers get nearer than half a mile to the guns, and 
the people, all ignorant coolies, had no idea what 
the shooting meant. 
| Some months after the target practice had ceased 

| and the villagers had forgotten about it, two coo- 
| lies, digging in a field, came upon a bright, round 
| object. It was very heavy, and pointed at one end. 
| Neither knew what the object was. As a matter 
of fact it was an eight-inch shell that had not 
exploded. 

“It is mine,” said the man who had dug the shell 
up. * 

Oe 0, it is mine! I saw it first!” cried the second 
coolie. “You would not have known it was there if 
I had not seen it.” 

“And you would not have seen it if I had not 
dug it up.” 

For half an hour the two men argued, each ad- 
vancing his claim in high-pitched, squealing tones. 
At last they agreed to let an aged Chinaman, who 
was said to be very wise, settle the question for 
them. 

“You must divide it equally,’ was the verdict of 
the old man. 

Then came the question as to how they should 
divide it. They tried to break it with a rock, but 
the shell could not be crushed that way. 

“Let the blacksmith divide it,’’ suggested the 
old man. 

.To the blacksmith they went. 

“T do not work for nothing,” declared the smith. 
“T will divide it into three parts: one for the man 
who found it, one for the man who saw it first and 
one for me.” 

That arrangement had almost been decided upon 
when the old man who had given the decision in 
the case objected. If the blacksmith was to have a 
third, then he himself ought to have a piece for 
settling the dispute. 

“Divide it into four parts,” urged the old man. 
“One for the finder, one for the man who saw it 
first, one for the blacksmith and one part for me.” 

To that they all agreed. 

By this time the entire village had become greatly 
excited, the relatives of all four men crowding into 
the little blacksmith shop to see that justice was 
done. The blacksmith laid the shell on his anvil, and 
round him gathered all the people of the village. 
He swung his heavy hammer in the air and brought 
it down on the shell. 

Bang! 

The explosion killed all but two of the coolies 
who were in the blacksmith shop and injured half 
a dozen others who were standing at the door and 
the two windows. 

For a long time the Chinese government could 
not find out the cause of the accident. The natives 
were convinced that a miniature sun had fallen 
from the clouds and, offended by the rough han- 
dling it had received, had become angry, and an- 
nihilated the guilty ones with their relatives and 
friends. The mystery was not explained until a 
small part of the shell casting was found. 
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KANAKA COURAGE 
[ the story of his wanderings over East Indian 


Gi ESS wiped out half the population of 





waters, Mr. J. E. Patterson, author of My 

Vagabondage, describes a novel South -Sea 
method of dispatching a shark. The crew of his 
schooner had captured a Kanaka pirate, who 
offered, in the hope of appeasing his captors, to 
give an exhibition of shark killing. 

The pirate slid down a brace that had been 
lowered over the side of the ship and entered the 
water without causing the least noise. Just before 
his head went under he took a keen six-inch blade 
from his mouth ; then down he sank. He was gone 
so long that we thought he had drowned himself. 
Never was man more wronged! While we were 
watching, we saw the shark’s little pilot fish dart- 
ing excitedly about his great master’s head. But 
the eighteen-footer merely came a few yards 
nearer to the ship. 

How the seconds dragged! Then came a hurried 





whisper, ‘“‘He’s there!” Before the news could be 
passed fore and aft, we saw the upward flash of a | 
black body and a gleaming knife in the blue water 

directly under the shark. The next moment the | 
great fish shot clear into the air; his blood dyed 

the surface under him, and we saw that there 
was a great wound in his stomach. The pirate 
appeared above the water, gasping, yet only for | 
half a minute. He moved into clearer water far- | 
ther off, where he sank from sight. We watched | 
here, there, everywhere, within a cable’s length, | 
but we did not have long to wait. | 

“Here he comes!” shouted the mate. 

There they were, scarcely three fathoms away. 
At the moment in which we saw them the shark | 
was in the act of diving, and his great tail was out | 
of the water, showing on one side a gash that had | 
reached the backbone. Plainly the pirate’s inten- 
tion now was to bleed the fish to death by tapping 
the spinal artery, and in the meantime to rob him 
of his second-best weapon. Before we could won- 
der whether the shark would turn or go under us 
he had dived, leaving the panting gladiator at the 
surface of the troubled waters. 

“Throw him a line!” cried the captain, willing to 
spare the man further risk. 

There was a rush to obey the order, but before 
anyone could throw the line the pirate was off into 
quieter water, the better to see his foe returning. 
There the man remained for some minutes, now 
sinking to reconnoitre, then on the surface to fill 
his lungs, never still. We were thinking and hoping 
that the finny terror had been beaten, when the 
cook gave a warning cry that he was coming back. 
There he was, rising slowly, almost spent; but the 
tiger of the seas dies a hard death. We again gave 
the shark fighter notice of his adversary’s return, 
and he struck out for the brig’s head. 

So fast a swimmer was he that in a very 
| few moments after disappearing forward he had 
| passed along the starboard side and rounded the 
stern of the vessel, ready to take the great fish in 
the rear. But the dying shark had already sunk 








to the bottom. 


No one between 
Your Company 
“Da and You 









Do you realize that the moment you pay your first life-insurance 
premium you have created an estate worth the face-value of the 
Policy? That is where insurance beats the savings bank; and the 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


in turn, beats other companies because it does away with agents and lets 
Uncle Sam do the work for a stamp or two. Jnsurance by mail saves 
agents’ commissions, office expenses, etc. The direct by mail method which 
does not lessen your protection in any way and materially increases your saving. 






















First: Standard policy 
reserves. Resources $9,- 
000,000. Insurance in 
force $40,000 


Second: Old -line legal 
reserve insurance—not 
fraternal or assessment. 


Third: Standard policy 
hrovisions, approved by 
the New York State In- 
surance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict New York State re- 
quirements and subject to 
the United States Postal 
Authorities. 










Call at the Company’s 
office or simply write and 
say “Mail insurance par- 

lars as mentioned in 
THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 
for March 22.” In your 
letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 


3. The exact date of 
your birth. 


You will receive full 
information based on 
official reports regular] 
filed with the New Yor 
State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Writin Blgation. you 
under no ba igation and 
no agent will be sent to 
visit you. The resultant 
commission -savings go 
to you because you deal 
direct. 





































Dividends 
Guaranteed 
in your Policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid Besides. 
































Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 






It will pay you to get the 
Company's Official Booklet, 
“SOUND INSURANCE PRO- 
TECTION AT LOW NET 
COST,” also official figures 
for your own age, on any 
form of policy. 

















Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical examin- 
ation each year if desired. 





























Let the Comgeny show you what there i - in} it i fox. 
what you wil ad sg you will save. is paying more in a million a year 
in settlement of policy-claims, has $40, 000 ‘WOO ae in force and resources of $9,000,000. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 511 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43rd St., NEW YORK 


ou—for your Jewry © You can see just 
tha 





Captain of the Red Wing 

Club 
Nothing better or finer than to be 
Captain of a Red Wing Club. To lead 


your chums through the countryside on 


Red Wing Wheels 


For Red Wing is a real man’s wheel, made 
to fit your reach. It has a special 5%" 
crank, interchangeable with the standard 7". 
So it will still continue to fit you — 
when you’ re years past the “boy's 
wheel” point. 

Write for handsome illustrated 

catalog — and the nearest Red 

Wing agent’s name. 

NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE CoO., 
68 High St., Worcester, Mass. 





NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


PP high-grade sewing co oP oe ag fone 
ifetime of service, equip with up-to-date attac 
po ap ng pelle coe hone sine thee ments, sold to Companion readers at a very low 
we a, or tue octane of pov Sterling Siiver 300 eachs price, and delivered free at any freight station in 
$3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 150 each; $1.50 dozen, the United States. Write for Free Booklet. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, NY, PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
2 le FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with at 
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Press the concealed safety-sealed 
button—‘‘now dip, release’’— 
time 2 seconds. 






New 
Parker 
Patented 
Clip held 
in place 
likea 
washer. 

















| 
{ i 
Not a single drop of ink can get out. 
It’s SAFETY-SEALED-—escape is 
completely cut off because there are 
no holes in the wall—it cannot leak 
when carried flat, upside down—any 
position. 
In case of accident to self-filling mecha- 
nism it automatically changes to a 
SAFETY - SEALED non-self-filler. 
All sizes at nearest Parker dealer—$2.50, 
$3, $4 and $5. 

PARKER PEN COMPANY 


80 Mill St., Janesville, Wisconsin 
N. Y. RETAIL STORE—Woolworth Building 


Means—no holes cut in wall of 
barrel—no openings, levers or rings where 
ink can get out to ruin clothes or linen. 














“Here’s the Oil, Boys!” 


E boy needs good, 3-in-One Oil t 
Isbelonte hn caller and i canes, bia po 
fishing reel, automatic tools. 


3-irr-One mica lish 

and easy. Never gums or dries out. - 
3-in-One is fine for baseball gloves and mitts. 
plial the ball 


mech- 
sm 


Keeps them an lakes 
stick when you catch it. Preserves the leather— 
prevents rotting and ripping. 
Sold at all stores—in the Handy Oil Can, 25¢, 
also in 10c, 25¢ and 50c bottles. 
FREE to every boy, a liberal sample of 
3-in-One and Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42AIS. Bdway, N. Y. 


High School Course 
in Two Years 


i= RN in your own home. Here is a thorough 
and simplified high school course that you can 

complete in two years. Meets college entrance 
requirements. Prepared by leading members of facul- 
ties of universities and academies. 


Study In Your Own Home 


This course was prepared especially for home train- 
ing. Your idle evenings can be spent in pleasant read- 
ing that will give you a thorough high school training. 

°. Send your name and address today 
Write for Booklet ! for poh booklet and full particulars. 
No obligation. Write for it at once. Now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2413, Chicago, U. S. A. 














KINDLY “BURGLARS” 


OT long after Dr. Lyman Abbott had de- 

N clined a call to a prosperous Congregational 

church in Meriden, Connecticut, and had 

told his parishioners in Terre Haute, Indiana, that 

he should remain with them, he had the following 

unusually pleasant experience with “burglars,” 

which he describes in his entertaining Reminis- 
cences: 

At the other extremity of the city from our home, 

a mile away, was one of the finest places in Terre 


my wife and I were invited to take tea at Straw- 
berry Hill. Tea was hardly over before the young 
man of the household brought word that an omni- 
bus was outside waiting to take us home. It had 
come, he said, by his order, but he was surprised 
that it had come so soon. When we reached our 
house it was dark. To rouse the maid I began 
pulling the bell handle back and forth. Instantly 
the front door was flung open, our host and hostess 
of the evening stood in the open door to admit us 
to our home, the before-darkened house was ablaze 
with light and filled, hall, stairs, parlors, with mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

When the following day I attempted to express 
my thanks in a note to the daily paper, I found 
| myself almost as much at a loss as I had been in 
| my impromptu address of thanks the night before. 
[ finally hit upon the plan of writing a fanciful 
description of an invasion of my home by a body 
of burglars who had gained access to the house 
during the afternoon, had brought with them “a 
great quantity of plunder, evidently taken from 
other houses, not only bread, cake, jellies, ham, 
and other articles, under the weight of which my 
substantial dining table bent (literally bent, so 
that it had to be supported in the centre by a dry- 
goods box), but also a magnificent silver water 
pitcher and a coffee urn.” 

They also left behind them, I said, two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, and a great variety of 
other articles of every description. The !ocal read- 
ers, knowing the facts, understood the ietter, but 
when a prosaic reporter in the East made a para- 
graph out of it, treating the incident quite seriously, 
I received from Eastern friends some letters of 
condolence, and, to correct misapprehension, wrote 
for the New York Independent a description of my 
ministerial experience in this mid-Western parish, 
where my Salary was promptly paid, where I was 
treated justly and even generously by the trades- 
men, where I preached temperance in,a community 
eursed by drink, and liberty in a community per- 
vaded by proslavery prejudices and “no one got 
up and went out of the church,” where my people 
vied with one another in hospitality, and where I 
was writing this letter surrounded by Christmas 
fruits—‘books for my library, silver both elegant 
and beautiful for my table, toys for my child, food 
for my larder.” 
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THE PERILS OF POWDER WORKERS 
Stine LESS powder is made in sticks, some- 


thing like macaroni. It goes through a number 

of processes, and for the sake of safety those 
processes are conducted in small buildings remote 
from one another. 

In a New Jersey plant the powder is conveyed 
from one building to another on flat cars drawn 
by electric motor cars. Six one-hundred-pound 
open boxes are loaded on each flat car. The wheel 
trucks have to be blocked by a wooden bar, which 
| the brakeman adjusts before the motor starts. 
| One day last spring a brakeman failed to adjust 
| his wooden bar properly. The car was derailed 
| and the powder was spilled down an embankment. 
No guard happened to be near, and as quickly as 
possible the brakeman and the motorman shoveled 
up the powder and put it back on the car. In a 
few minutes the load was delivered at the grinding 
house, and no one except the two men knew of the 
accident. Unfortunately, they had shoveled up 
some gravel with the powder. The three men in 
the grinding house heard the harsh crunching of 
the small stones as they passed through the rollers. 

Every powder-mill employee receives minute 
instructions about what to do when anything goes 
wrong, and one of the three, following instructions, 
threw open the door to make a way of escape. 





stones emitted a spark as the rollers crushed it. 
In an instant there was a great flash and a roar, 
and the building disappeared. Three blackened 
and mangled corpses were picked up. In order to 
save themselves from rebuke and perhaps from 
discharge, two workmen had sacrificed the lives 
of three other faithful men and placed the lives of 
thousands in jeopardy. 

In a Delaware plant a young man operating a 
cutting machine, in which long sticks of smokeless 
powder are cut into shorter pieces, saw an iron nail 
| coming down with the powder. He did not have 
time to stop the machine before the knives struck 
the nail. If he tried to snatch it out he might lose 
a hand. If he let it go nothing but a miracle could 
| prevent an explosion, for the nail would be sure to 
| give off a spark if struck by the knife. 

There was only a fraction of a second in which 
| to decide. With the coolness that characterizes 
| those who spend their days in the presence of 
| danger, he snatched the nail from under the knife 
| and put it into his pocket. So quickly did he move 

that not even the skin of his hand was broken. 
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New Service Bicycle 
oy | running. Stur- 
lly built of seamless steel 
tubing—triple truss torks. 
With motorcycle type, anti- 


PYatsGe skid, puncture-resisting 
t tires.’ Beautifull ol 





isfaction guaranteed or money = 
back. $19.95 from Chicago. Write for our Bi- q ff 
Book—bicycles shown in colors} 
FREE! Address house nearest you. 


Dept. G312 
Wew York Chicago Ka 
Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 










ents in U. S. stamps to 
and we will send you FREE 
' Le LLAR of our New Style“Copley.” 
State size wanted. REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0., Dept.N, Boston, Mass. 





\W f R films, says the Boston Transcript, have 
proved to be very useful to the French gen- 
eral staff, and presumably to those of the 

| other fighting nations. Used only as an experiment 

the return of the cinematograph operator from 
his aérial reconnoissance is always impatiently 
awaited at headquarters. 


work undertakes a very difficult and daring feat. 
He must be a master of his profession, have 
nerves of steel, and be willing to take great risks. 
More often than not he is obliged to fly at a low 
altitude, for otherwise his pictures would be with- 
out value. Many men who have gone out on those 
perilous expeditions have never returned. 

The war films show the experienced observer a 
great deal that is going on behind the enemy’s 
lines. The trenches are clearly visible. It is even 
possible to discern the men digging trenches or 
placing big guns in position. The cinematograph 
men have often brought back excellent pictures, 
taken from waterplanes, that show the movement 
of ships and the track of enemy periscopes. 





Haute, known as Strawberry Hill. One afternoon | 


The crunching continued. One of the gravel- | 


at first, they have been of such practical value that | 


The moving-picture man who volunteers for this | 
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That classy Bicy- 
cle Tire is the 
Goodrich ‘‘Giant.’’ 
Its thick, black tread 
is made of the same 
gristly rubber that is 
used in the famous 
Goodrich Automo- 
bile Tires. 


This is the king-pin 
of Bicycle Tires. 


There are other Goodrich Tires 
in a wide range of treads and prices. 


Goodric 


Bicycle Tires 


The Palmer is the famous racing tire—it holds 
more world’s records than any other. 
The Commander has a bright red tread. 


Ask your home dealer about these and other Bicycle Tires 
in the Goodrich line. A Goodrich Tire is the best tire you 
can buy —a worthy productof the world’s largestrubber factory. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
—*‘Best in the Run’”’ 
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“Dad,Why Don’t We Have Bicycles?” 


“There’s Bob and his father 
think how fine it would be if we 


“You could ride yours to the office eve 
on mine. 
And on Sundays we could go for long rides in the country. 


““Wouldn’t it be swell, Dad? And it would be great exercise, too.” 


joing for a spin on their new wheels. Just 
fed bicycles. 


day, and I could go to school 
I wouldn’t mind running errands for mother if I had a bicycle. 


But Be Sure You Get a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle 


No other bicycle on the market has combined in one bicycle all the special 
‘|| features you lod te MIAMI- MADE Bicycles. Light, yet sturdy enough 
to withstand the hardest wear, easy riding, perfectly balanced, and with 
an equipment that is the best that money and experience can produce, a 


MIAMI- MADE is the only kind you want. 


There Are Four Lines of MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 


The Miami, the Hudson, the Flying Merkel and the Racycle. 
tinctive features that you will like. 





Each one has special dis- 
If there is no dealer in your city, fill out the attached 
coupon and we will send you one of our beautiful catalogs free. 














| fm eee ner emeem smn nensnmanses see ene seen asenennennnns nant 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON 
| Kindly send me FREE one of your beautiful catalogs for the line I have checked. . 
TOMI sn nn ganna rn sannnwadadanaseanarqrosasasaananed ondacesedaesucssovicdeseeses+nocsnnsevanstdocsaivennasssersaconens : 
rr MU Lika Sate sae Eafe eh Tea ta waa a aaah ed estlgethas todas tieasdici a a : 
1 City... atin ali aiaieteabaidiadedi sail isin cccsccsocssansamapsddeeaiabnacien : 
| 7 Kindly check line you are interested in. ..... Miami. ..... Hudson. ..... Racycle. ..... Flying Merkel. . 
|, THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. COMPANY, 1015-1031 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. : 








Had Corns 


Until a Little While Ago She 
Thought Them Unavoidable 





If you have corns don’t 
blame yourself too much. | 
Many an old person has had 
them fifty years. Rend 

Yet they have done what 
you do—pared them and used 
old-time, useless treatments. 

But what folly it is when 
nowadays about half the 
world keeps free. 

Just try one corn. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster 
in a jiffy. Then forget it. It 
will never pain again. 

In two days take the plaster off. 
The corn will disappear. Only 
one corn in ten needs another 
application. 

The cost is five cents per corn. 
The trouble is a moment. The re- 
sults are sure. 

You will laugh at the old ways 
when you try Blue-jay. You will 
wonder why people ever let corns 
hurt. Please start tonight. You 
have suffered long enough. 











BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


=) Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Aue Blac jay Bunton Planers 
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Have You Ever 
Suspected 


that the cause of various 
annoying ills might lie in 
the daily cup of teaor coffee? 








A sure and easy way out 
of coffee and tea troubles 
is to shift to 


Instant 
Postum 


There’s no caffeine nor 
anything harmful in this 
delightful, pure food-drink 
—just the nourishing good- 
ness of wheat. 


Postum has put thou- 
sands of former tea and 
coffee drinkers on the 


Road to Wellville. 
“There’s a Reason” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a age SI in advance, 


including postage prepaid to = address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 


Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payiment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the we ber. . a 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
ynail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 

| be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your ce aad issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











THE LENGTH OF LIFE 


ICKNESS and death have always existed 
in the world and always will so long 
as man’s physical constitution remains 
what it is. The body is evidently in- 
tended to last only a certain time, al- 
though man himself has unquestionably 

greatly shortened the length of its endurance. The 

limit of threescore years and ten, set by the Psalm- 
ist, deprives us of many years that are our due. 

Students of longevity have established the rule 
that the animal body, including man’s, should 
endure, barring accident, five times as long as it 
takes it to reach full maturity, as marked by the 
complete ossification of the bones. In man that 
period is about twenty years, and man should, 
therefore, live to round out a century, That he 
usually lives only a half or three quarters as long 
is his fault and the fault of his ancestors. 

A French writer once asserted that a manis as 
old as his arteries, meaning that the degenerative 
changes of old age were dependent upon or meas- 
urable by the degree of hardening of the arteries. 
That is undoubtedly true to a certain extent, but 
epigrams do not solve problems or even explain 
facts. It affords slight comfort to know that we are 
as old as our arteries if we do not know how to 
prevent them from aging prematurely. 

Fortunately, we do know many of the causes 
of the presenile degeneration that cuts us off 
before our time. Heredity counts for much. Some 
families are long-lived; in others, most or all of the 









































Bush Car Delivered Free 
Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 


on sales, my agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48 - page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 





Delco . Dept. 302. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Llinois 


members die young. That sounds hopeless, yet we 
ean do much by hygienic living to lengthen our 
More than that, we can transmit to our descend- 
ants a still higher degree of stamina. The other 
causes of early aging may be summed up in the 
one word excess—overwork, mental or physical, 
worry, Overeating and even oversleeping. Modera- 
tion (not insufficiency) in all things—eating, drink- 

health and longevity. 

= i 
UNCLE BILLY 

VERYONE in the community knew 
Uncle Billy, whom Rhoda, his seventy- 
year-old sister, described as a “pre- 
years had subtracted all the hair from 
his head except a thin remainder of 
white silken fuzz on a level with the tops of his 
ears. The back of Uncle Billy’s head looked like a 
big egg in a nest of wool; his face suggested a full 
moon on the disk of which two twinkling stars 

Uncle Billy was always busy, and usually he 
was doing something worth while. One of his fa- 
vorite expressions was, “Doing nothing is the 
hardest sort of work.” Uncle Billy tried to like 
everyone, but he had little use for one of the 
neighbors named Bruton, whose wife worked the 
playing checkers and talking politics. 

But Uncle Billy had faith in other people. He 
often commented upon the fact that the persons 
we like best are usually those we know best, and 
one day he said to his sister, “Rhody, that man 
Bruton is all right; the fault was in my mind. I 

Uncle Billy was always hopeful. If he ever had 
the “blues,” no one knew it except himself. Usu- 
ally when two people meet, one says, “Good 
morning!” or “How-dy-do?” and the other replies, 
“Good morning!” or **How-dy-do?” When anyone 
greeted Uncle Billy,—morning, afternoon or night, 
suggested that the world is growing worse, the 
little old man shook his bald head vigorously and 
replied, “No, no, no, no! And even if it were, it 
would be our business to leave it better for the 
next generation.” 

The fact that Uncle Billy was undersized caused 
the feelings of another. But they did not hurt 
Uncle Billy’s. He would say, with a laugh, “You 
can’t hurt my feelin’s,” and go whistling about his 
business. Even the dogs recognized the little old 
man as their friend. More than once, when some 
thoughtless or cruel boy tied a tin can or a package 
ture ran to Uncle Billy for help and protection. 
No one ever heard Uncle Billy recite a creed, 
and no one ever heard him boast of what he had 
done, was doing or expected to do; but everyone 
knew that he was religious and that his life was 
| clean and his heart was pure. 
the language they use. One day one of his nephews 
spoke profanely in his presence. “Oh, my dear 
boy!” exclaimed the old man. “If you expect some 
day to get through the pearly gates and shout 
‘Glory!’ you’d better begin now to shape your 
mouth for it.” 
sister, Rhoda, leaned over him, placed her wrin- 
kled hand gently on his brow, kissed his hot cheek 
and whispered, “Billy, the doctor says you cannot 
stand this pneumonia.” 

Out of his eyes there came a twinkle, as of the 
Stars, and, attempting to pat his old sister’s cheek, 
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BICYCLE 





really can be! 


and various treads and 


to please every one. 
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wanted a tire to wear. And, 










tiredom—E 


a generous return for your money. 


When buying tires, ask for KOKOMO. 





QUUUUUUUANANUOAOUEDEUUUUAOAETDANGU EET ULATED 


al 
CHOOSE : 
EVERLASTER ~ each $5.00 STICK TIGHT each $3.75 
KOKOMO KORD each 5.00 DEFENDER each 3.25 
NO. 13 SPECIAL each 4.25 OXFORD each 2.50 
: PIONEER each $2.25 


TIRES 


To any one of the seven splendid 
KOKOMO Bicycle Tires this spring, 


and you'll find out how good a bicycle tire 


There are seven different styles and prices, 


colors, in the 
KOKOMO line of tires—a tire there, surely, 


They are all good tires— every one of them the best 
tire we know how to build at its price. 


KOKOMO Tires will wear the way you've always 
you can be proud of 

them, too, for in the KOKOMO line, with the famous 
OXFORD and the rest, are the two top-notchers of 
STER and Kokomo KORD. But, 


no matter which of the seven you buy, you're sure of 


The price of KOKOMO Tires has NOT been increased. 
When you buy a new bicycle, see that it has KOKOMO Tires. 


KOKOMO RUBBER CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


A LEADER FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
MMA 


















days even if we come of a short-lived family. 
ing, working, playing, sleeping—is the secret of 
served boy.” The little old man’s sixty 

stood guard above a smile. 

garden while he spent the day at the village store 

didn’t look at him the right way.” 

—his response was always, “It’s all right.” If you 

some thoughtless remarks that would have hurt 

of firecrackers to a dog’s tail, the frightened crea- 
Uncle Billy believed that people are affected by 
One blustering March midnight Uncle Billy’s 

he panted, “It’s all right, Rhody; it’s all right.” 











Repeatedly Has Saxon “Six” 
Proved Its Superiority 


Not once but many times has 
Saxon “Six” shown itself a bet- 
ter car than those that claim 
rivalry by way of price. 


And these repeated proofs 
have had their effect. 


People now seem to know very 
definitely and decidedly why 
Saxon “Six” is the best car at 


less than $1,000. 


Evidently they have been com- 
paring Saxon “Six” with others 
in its class. 


And they have usually arrived 
at the same deliberate opinion— 
that Saxon “Six” is a far abler 
performer, a far better car. 


Recently another piece of evi- 
dence was added to the proof 
of the economy of Saxon 
“Six” when 206 Saxon “Sixes” 
traveled 300 miles apiece with- 
out stopping and averaged 23.5 


miles per gallon of gasoline. 


And proof of its stability and 
strength is found in the fact 
that the average cost per car 
for repair parts over a period 
of two years is $8.50. 


Saxon “Six” is$865; “Six” Sedan, $1250; 
“Four” Roadster, $495; f.0.b. Detroit. 
Canadian prices: “Six” Touring Car, 
$1175; “Six” Sedan, $1675; “Four” 
Roadster, $665. Price of special export 
models: “Six,” $915; “Four,” $495; 
f. o. b. Detroit. 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
CRS 


HARTING THE STARS.—Dr. Walter Sydney 

Adams, assistant director of the Solar Observ- 
atory at Mount Wilson, California, has discovered a 
new way to measure the distances of the stars. He 
makes use of the spectroscope, that wonderful 
tool of the astronomer which has added so greatly 
to our knowledge of the heavens. Heretofore, says 
Prof. C. G. Abbot in an article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, our knowledge of individual star distances 
has depended on triangulation, and the tedious 
and difficult measurements of many astronomers 
have thus far given us the distances of only a few 
hundred stars. Dr. Adams’s method can furnish 
many determinations for every night of observation 
and is also applicable to extremely remote stars, 
for which the triangulation method is virtually 
useless. The system of measuring star distances 
by the aid of the spectroscope is based on the. fact 
that the brightness of a star decreases as the 
square of its distance increases. A star may look 
bright either because it gives out an unusual 
amount of light or because it is relatively near the 
earth. If all the stars were equally distant from 
the earth, they would show their absolute bright- 
ness, which may be quite different from their 
apparent brightness. The apparent brightness of 
a star is its absolute brightness modified by its 
distance from the earth. Dr. Adams found that in 
stars of types not too dissimilar to the sun certain 
spectrum lines vary in importance with the abse- 
lute brightness. So close is the relation that if the 
astronomer knows the absolute brightness of a 
star he can predict the peculiarities of the sensi- 
tive spectrum lines; or, what is more to the pur- 
pose, when he sees the peculiarities of the spectrum 
lines he can tell what the absolute brightness will 
be. If, therefore, the apparent brightness of the 
star and the absolute brightness as determined by 
the spectroscope are known, the difference be- 
tween them stated in miles instead of degrees of 
brightness will represent the distance of the star 
from the earth. The correlation Dr. Adams ex- 
presses by a numerical formula, which he has 
tested on all the stars whose distances were aecu- 
rately known by triangulation, and found it well 
substantiated. Therefore, he is now able to give 
the absolute brightness of every star the spectrum 
of which has been found to contain the sensitive 
lines. Thousands of stars, hopelessly out of reach 
by triangulation, will soon have their distances 
determined by the new method. 


| genie 4 TEXTILES.— The American 
Museum of Natural Histery im New York City 
has a remarkable collection of aneient Peruvian 
textiles, many of the specimens of which were 
found in graves that are believed to represent 
a period some two thousand years before the 
Spanish conquest. In a recent issue ef the Amer- 
ican Museum Journal, Mr. M. D. C. Crawford 
declares that the old fabrics of Peru are beyond 
all question the most interesting technieal and 
artistic record of textile history. They show every 





PART OF A DESIGN ON A PONCHO; ITIS A 
TAPESTRY WEAVE 


process of decoration known to-day, every trick 
of the weaver’s art, every skillful disposition of 
colors. Some of them far surpass modern work. 
Even the rarer techniques are well represented, 
and there is enough material in the New York 
collection to furnish inspiration for a century of 
design. Mr. Crawford also points out how valuable 
are the design and color in ancient fabrics to the 
artist and the manufacturer of to-day. The great 
American textile industries are making more and 
more use of museum collections. 


IDDEN WATERS.—Owing to many causes 

the amount of water held in the rocks or other 
materials that compose the earth varies greatly. 
The amount absorbed depends on the porosity of 
the material, the slope of the surface and the size 
and abundance of joint cracks, fissures and eay- 
ities. The amount of water in drift er surface 


material is dependent to some extent on the nature } 
of the underlying rock, and the amount that finds | 


its way into the solid rocks is dependent on the 
thickness of the overlying surface deposits. The 
amount of water contained in the crust.ef the earth 
—to a depth of three miles—has been estimated by 
different writers with widely different results. A 
recent estimate is given by Mr. Fuller, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the Inte- 
rior, who concludes that the total amount of free 
water in the crust of the earth would make a layer 
one hundred feet thick over the entire surface of 
the earth. Other writers have estimated the amount 
as very much greater. __ . 


ASOLINE FOR WOUNDS.—The ambulance 
\* surgeons and many of the field hospitals of 
Europe use gasoline for the first cleansing of 
wounds of soldiers brought in from the battlefields, 
According to a writer in the British Medical Jour- 
nal, the skin and then the surface of the wound are 
cleansed by vigorous rubbing with a swab of ab 
sorbent cotton soaked in gasoline. Swabs of cotton 
are wound round a pair of artery forceps or a 
probe and soaked in gasoline, and the wound is 
cleansed from the surface inward as far as the in- 
strument can be pushed. The process is continued 
until the swabs come out perfectly clean. The 
gasoline does not cause any special smarting, and 
patients do not complain of its use; but if the 
gasoline is left on the skin and strips of adhesive 
plaster are applied close together over the dress- 
ing, So that they prevent evaporation, the skin will 
blister. Gasoline properly used seems to clean up 
not only the surface but the depths of wounds 
better than anything else that has been tried. It 
has been used in Canadian hospitals and in many 
American iron and steel foundries for many years 
to clean contused or lacerated wounds that con- 
tain deeply embedded dirt. 
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Choosing Your Color Scheme 


All the colors of the rainbow are at the command of the 


Winton Six buyer. Your range of choice is unlimited. 





ND if you are in the slightest doubt as to 

which one you like most, or which will 

retain its charm longest, or which is best for any 

particular type of body—if there is any question 

whatever that experts can answer, let our art 
department serve you. 


We have a staff of color specialists, long 
skilled in creating combinations of unusual and 
enduring beauty, and thoroly versed in the tone 
effects of the automobile art. Their skill is at 

$2685 to $3500 your Service, gratis. It will be a pleasure for them 
Closed Cars and for us to help you to a happy decision. 


$3000 to $4750 ; 
Simply telephone or drop us a card. 


The Winton Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland 








Loni ae guaran: 
y start the day with Petti- 


john’s—a delightful soft-wheat 
laint ; 


de taoh RihinSin ton 
‘orget it. is in 
which is doubly efficient. 

So they get Nature's laxative in 
a form they all enjoy. They get 
all its pleasing effects. 

If you will try this simple plan 
for a week, you will make it a 
constant regime. And your days 


=a Your Choice of Forty-Four(44) Styles, szazt*=" 


icy- 


" cles, shown in full color in our big new 1917 Catalogue just off the press. There are eighty-three (83) 

Py ¢ others also, at prices ranging from $14.75, $15.75, $17.75, up. There is a MEAD Bicycle 

Elli ODD for every rider, at prices made possible only by our FACTOR ¥-DIRECT-TU-RIDER sales plan. 
SEND HO MM NEY but write TODAY forthe new 1917 Catalogue of “Ranger” Bicycles, 

Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full 

rticulars of our great new offer to deliver to you charges prepaid Pe choice of any of the 44 
inds of “RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for ONE MONTH'S FREE TRIAL, This won- 





Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


7 derful offer is absolutely genuine. 
A breakfast dainty whose flavory TIRES LAMPS B ilt U Wh | with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground ] 9 UliT- p- COIS Lighting Outits, ali the newest ‘ideas in 
bran Bicycle equipment and “Sundries, as "well as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 


‘ . your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
Pettijohn’s F lour—75 per cent the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent ne | Parts, Tiss, se for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 
: s when lo buy. 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour RIDER AGENTS WANTE ‘We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride 
in any recipe. , and exhibit the new “RANGER.” You can select the 
Both sold in packages only. particular style suited to your own needs. Boys and young men in all parts of the country are riding 
(1524) Rangers” and taking orders from their friends, Our great output, perfected methods and machin- 
ery enable us to sell ‘quality’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors, 
WRITE US TODAY. Do not delay. A postal request at the cost of one cent will bring you the big catalogue. 


DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderfud new 1917 offers and prices. 
STAMPS Waite sare: | MEAD CYCLE COMPANY. DEPT. P-50, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“HERE YOU ARE.” 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright ror7 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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AN EXCAVATOR IN BABYLONIA 


BY EDGAR JAMES BANKS 


HE would-be exca- 
| vator in Babylonia 
meets his first serious 
difficulty — often a disas- 
trous one—when he seeks from the Sultan of 
Turkey the permission to excavate in Ottoman 
territory. To obtain the permission for the 
University of Chicago to dig into the Babylo- 
nian ruin, Bismya, I had to stay at Constan- 
tinople for three full years, and only patient, 
persistent work, with the full support of the 
American legation and of the Department of 
State, brought success. 

The selection of a site for excavation is like 
the purchase of a lottery ticket. Most of the 
thousands of Babylonian mounds promise to 
yield something ; some may contain the foun- 
dations of the houses of a deserted Arab village, 
others the almost valueless remains of the Per- 
sian or Parthian occupations, and a few the 
most coveted inscriptions and priceless treas- 
ures of the art of the earliest civilizations. 

Our first duty upon reaching Bismya, after 
the long journey of a month across the desert, 
was to dig a well, for to transport water a 
distance of ten miles through a dangerous 
country was impracticable. When the hole in 
the ground was ten metres deep the sand caved 
in, and our labor was lost. We began anew, 
but the caving continued until we were obliged 
to abandon the place and dig elsewhere. 

Finally, on Christmas morning, the workmen 
quenched their thirst with the water from our 
desert well, and then, brandishing their shovels 
and their baskets and waving their turbans, 
they formed a circle about the well, and danced 
and sang as in the time of Deborah of old, 
beseeching the water to bubble up. That night 
a sheep was sacrificed, and the meat was dis- 
tributed among the Arabs to supplement the 
little barley meal that for three days they had 
eaten uncooked and without water. 

At the excavations the heads of the gangs of 
nine men each were pickmen trained at Baby- 
lon or Nippur; they received the enviable 
wages of twenty cents a day. The men who 
scraped the dirt into the baskets for sixteen 
cents a day, and others who carried it to the 
dump for twelve, were from the neighboring 
tribe of El Bedier, whose sheik had agreed 
in writing to protect me, if in return I would 
employ his men. The agreement was so profit- 
able—for he received a tax of a third or half 
of their wages—that he spent the most of his 
time urging me to employ more of his men, 
and threatening me when I refused. 

The excavating had been in progress only a 
few days, and the one hundred and twenty 
workmen were digging about the temple hill, 
when the hausser, a sort of war cry, of an 
approaching band of Arabs interrupted them. 
‘The men seized their guns, which were always 
lying ready at the sides of the trenches, and 
prepared for the attack. As the enemy ap- 
proached, a few shots were fired, but into 
the air, for the law of retaliation is as strong 
to-day among the desert Arabs as in the time of 
Moses. 

According to this law, if one Arab kills 
another, it is the sacred duty of the relatives 
of the dead to slay the murderer ; or the blood 
feud, as it is called, may be settled and peace 
restored upon the payment of a satisfactory 
indemnity. 

_If in an ordinary attack life is lost, it is aeci- 
dental; for although the bullets may fly thickly 
through the air, under ordinary circumstances 
no Arab will kill another. When the excite- 
ment had somewhat diminished, we learned 
that the attack was led by a neighboring sheik 
who pretended to own the ground in which we 
were excavating. His ultimatum was that the 
work must cease unless we employed the men 
of his tribe or paid him an indemnity. An 
Arab clay pipe from Bagdad and a compli- 
ment or two persuaded him to continue his 
negotiations with the sheik of El Bedier. 

The next day a huge black slave, armed to the 
teeth, came from another sheik of the neigh- 
boring Arabs with a message that his master 
was the owner of Bismya, and that unless we 
satisfied him we must suffer the consequences. 
He was politely referred to the other two 
owners. Altogether five sole owners of Bismya 
appeared, and while they were quarreling as 
to which of them belonged the right to despoil 
me the work progressed. The little inscribed 
tablets, ever more ancient the deeper we dug, 
were coming one by one to the light. 

Pay day was the great event in camp. Many 
of the Arabs had never seen money before, 
and but few of the five hundred people in the 
village that sprang up about the excavations 
could count. 

On those days the sheiks came to collect 
their taxes, the women and children squatted 
about to watch the process, the stray Arab, 
hoping that chance might bring him something, 
wandered in, and the Bedouin robber stood in 


capture the bank. The workmen, fearing that 


the money would soon be exhausted, fought | head !’’ 


to be the first at the window, and when they 


received their share stared blankly at it, de-| Asquith, and he had to join in the general | | 
Clared that it was not correct, and then carried | roar of laughter. 











| the audience stood up and, pointing to the | 
the background studiously contriving a plan to | 


it to some one who could 
count. The source of so 
much silver money was a 
mystery that the Arabs 
could not solve. At first they said that my mes- 
sengers brought it from Bagdad, and gangs of 
robbers organized for the purpose scoured the | 
desert to waylay them. Several of the messen- 
gers were seized, and, as they yielded nothing 
of value, their clothing was stripped from 
them. 

The final decision of the Arabs was that I 
made the money, for otherwise how could it 
be bright and new, and what else could I be 
doing at night, with a fire and a light burning 
sometimes almost until morning? Once the 
messenger who actually brought the money 
was robbed of two hundred dollars; but the | 
Arabs, fearing the result, returned it. | 

‘The fierce sand storms that concealed from | 
view an object fifty feet away, the heavy rains | 
of winter and the almost nightly attacks of | 
robbers called for the protection of a fortitied | 
house. A caravan of forty camels brought the 
poles for the roof and the windows and doors 
from Bagdad, while the bricks from the ruins 
were used for the walls. The house was a 
marvel to the Arabs, They would feel of the 
woodwork, approach the windows, and rub 
their faces against the smooth glass, the first 
they had ever seen. 

But my bicycle, the ‘‘iron horse,’’ as they 
called it, was the greatest mystery. The Arabs | 
for miles round came to see it, and would run 
along beside it, and when I came in panting 
they could not understand why it was the | 
rider and not the horse that was tired. 

While at work the Arabs required constant 
watching, for every object that they thought 
could have the slightest value roused their 
cupidity. Occasionally some one would secrete 
a worthless fragment of terra cotta, or it might 
be an almost priceless inscription, and a day 
later his wife, with the story that she had 
found it at a ruin miles away, would bring it 
to sell. 

Many of the objects that the Arabs discov- 
ered were similar to utensils that are in common 
use among them. The clay oven for baking 
bread, the flint-stone saws, the clay sling balls, 
the furnace for burning the pottery and the 
little stands upon which the pot sat while 
burning, the clay rattles and toy animals for 
the baby, a clay game board, they recognized 
at a glance; but the great marble statues, the 
beautiful inscribed tablets and the other evi- 
dences of the superior culture of the ancients 
they could not understand. 

The work at the excavations was difficult, 
the hours from sunrise to sunset long, and to 
encourage the Arabs resort was made to sing- 
ing. Sometimes the discovery of an antiquity 
that excited their curiosity started them into 
song, and they would rush to the dump as if 
mad and, swinging the baskets in the air, race 











back to the trenches. When the statue of the | |i 


Sumerian King David was found, the singing 
continued for hours, and was renewed the next 


morning. If the work lagged, an Arab with a i 


good strong voice was employed to start a song, 
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and as the others were drawn into the response | |i) 
the work progressed. |} 
While the Arabs were digging at the base of | % 
a high bank where we had discovered a library | | 
of clay tablets, the land suddenly caved in and | 


covered one of the workmen. He was uncon- 
scious when dug out, but alive. A little quinine 
and rest restored him, and my reputation as a 
physician was established. My fame spread 


throughout the camp and to the surrounding | 


tribes; and thereafter my stock of castor oil, 


quinine pills and horse liniment rapidly dimin- | 


ished. I found another duty awaiting me one 
day when an Arab who was discovered hiding 
in a tunnel in the temple explained that his 
wife had scolded him until he had fled to seek 
peace. It fell upon me to effect a reconciliation. 

The excavator is the banker, the grocer, the 
undertaker, the innkeeper and, in short, a sort | 
of father to all of his workmen, and even to 
the people dependent upon them. 


o¢ 
WHEN ASQUITH LAUGHED 


T is said that Mr. Asquith has only once | 


been known to laugh outright when on a 
public platform. According to the Baltimore 
American, that occasion was at a political 
meeting in Scotland. The premier was con- 
stantly being interrupted, and one of the chief 
hecklers was a farmer who wore a large 
straw hat. Suddenly from some one in the hall 
came a very personal remark concerning Mrs. 
Asquith. 
‘‘Who said that?’? demanded Mr. Asquith | 
quickly. 
There was sudden silence. Then a man in| 


farmer with the straw hat, shouted: 
‘‘Tt was him wi’ the coo’s breakfast on his 


The reply was altogether too much for Mr. 
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Just David 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Author of Pollyanna, Miss Billy, Cross Currents, etc. 


LTHOUGH Mrs. Porter has written 
many stories that have found great 
popularity, it is a question whether 


anything she has done is more pleasing 
to the soul tuned to sentiment than this 
little story about the ten-year-old lad who 
was Just David, and had lived alone 
with his father in a little shack on the 
mountain side for six years, knowing 
nothing but music and nature, and wholly 
unversed in the world’s ways. 
father, a famous violinist, driven into 
solitude because of his wife’s death, is 
dying, and desiring to place his boy with 
friends, starts with him on foot, but dies 
on the journey. David falls into the 
hands of a grim old farmer who does not 
understand his talk of the orchestra of 
life and being in tune with or a discord 
in it, but is allowed to stay because the 


But the 


wife pities the friendless child. How 
David proves the savior of his benefactors and brings together Mr. Jack and the 
Lady of the Roses is a part of a tender and appealing tale.—Detroit Free Press. 
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